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Conference-Goers to Tour 


New Air Foree Academy 


A tour of the new United States Air 
Force Academy has been arranged as 
one of the features for 
those attending the National Conference 


entertainment 


on Government September 14 to 17 at 
Colorado Springs. 

Major Briggs, 
superintendent of the academy, recently 
invited A. 
local 


General James E. 
Ear! Bryson, chairman of the 


arrangements committee, to in- 
clude the tour in his plans. 

Buildings and air fields of the Acade- 
my are nearing completion at the foot 
of the Rocky 
north of Colorado Springs. 

Conference-goers will be taken to the 


Academy Sunday afternoon, September 


Mountains eight miles 


14, as part of a short bus tour which 


will include other points of interest 


with which the region abounds. The 
party will stop for an hour during the 
return trip at the famous Garden of the 
Gods Club for an hour of relaxation, 
refreshment and scenery viewing. 
Later there will be a chuck wagon 
dinner and western entertainment in the 
the Gods, for 
“tenderfoot” unaccustomed 


Garden of which, it is 
hinted, any 


to chilly evening mountain air should 


be prepared with some warm clothing. 


General Briggs is among a number of 
prominent persons of the area who are 
Conference 


cooperating in plans by 


serving on the honorary committee. 
Others include the governors of four 
states: S. L. R. MeNichols of Colorado, 
George D. Clyde of Utah, Edwin L. 


(Continued on next page 


During National Conference on Government next September, sightseers may ride in these cars of 


the highest scenic cog railway in the world from Manitou Springs to the summit of Pikes 


Peak. 





To Tour Air Force Academy 


(Continued from previous page) 


Mechem of New Mexico and Milward 
L. Simpson of Wyoming. 

Also serving on the honorary com- 
mittee are A. E. Johnson of Denver, 
League regional vice president; Quigg 
Newton, president of the University of 
Colorado and former mayor of Denver; 
Fred W. Simpson, Jr., mayor of Colo- 
rado Springs; 

Also Mayors Will F. Nicholson of 
Denver and Leo C. Riethmayer of 
Boulder; 

Also Fred Voss, vice president of the 
city council of Pueblo; Keith D. Mc- 
Burney, chairman of the El Paso county 
commissioners; Dr. Louis T. Benezet, 
president of Colorado College; and Mrs. 
E. P. Swerdfeger, president, Colorado 
League of Women Voters. 

Fifty other civic, business 
fessional leaders in and near Colorado 


and pro- 


Springs are assisting, as members of the 
committee on arrangements, in planning 
the Conference. 


"58 Contest Announced 

The League and Look Magazine an- 

nounce in March the 1958 All-America 

Cities Contest, inviting nominations on 

the basis of accomplishment as the re- 
sult of intelligent citizen action. 


League President Cecil Morgan, left, and 
A. Earl Bryson, chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee, at the Antlers Hotel in Colorado 
Springs discussing National Conference on Gov- 
ernment plans when Judge Morgan was there for 
a speaking engagement. 


Announcements have gone to 9,000 
civic leaders and organizations as well 
as city officials. Nominations may be 
made by letter. Formal entry forms 
must be in the office of the National 
Municipal League, 47 East 68th Street, 


New York ai. by July 21. 


League—Look Again 
Get Award for Contest 

The National Municipal League and 
Look Magazine recently were awarded 
the George Washington Honor Medal 
by the Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
Forge for their co-sponsorship of the 
All-America Cities contest. 

This is the third time the award has 
been given to the sponsors of the contest, 
in which eleven cities are chosen an- 
nually for achievement as the result of 
intelligent citizen action. 


Leonard D. White, 
Noted Educator 


United 


mem- 


Leonard D. White, former 
States Civil Service Commission 
ber, noted educator and for many years 
active with the National Municipal 
League, died February 23 in Chicago, 
where he had retired as professor of 
public administration at the University 
of Chicago. 

Dr. White had served as chairman or 
member of many committees. He was 
author of a four-volume history of the 
federal government and of other books 
and articles. At the time of his death 
he was engaged in preparing a 22- 
volume edition of the papers of Presi- 
dent James Madison. 
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Editorial Comment 


Cure for Legislative Scandals 


HERE was a lot of indignation 
recently among members of the 
New York State legislature when 
newspapers revealed fantastic crook- 
edness in the legislative payroll. 

The gentlemen were indignant over 
the criticism, not over the thievery; 
indeed, leaders of both parties 
blandly remarked that things had al- 
ways been and always would be thus. 

It was difficult to find in official 
circles either shame or indignation 
about relatives who were paid but 
never worked, and minor and major 
party hacks who received checks reg- 
ularly for doing little or nothing. The 
overflowing gravy train clearly was 
looked upon as a patronage “right” 
that was no concern of anyone, espe- 
cially the taxpayer who paid for an 
estimated steal of at least a million 
dollars annually. 

As some legislators pointed out, 
this is not new. It was in 1945 that 
a grand jury revealed’ that legislative 
expense accounts were used to buy 
wearing apparel, theater and baseball 
tickets and flowers; that relatives 
and political henchmen who did no 
work were habitually carried on the 
payroll; that political lawyers were 
hired as counsel to legislative com- 
mittees at fat salaries without ex- 
pecting or being expected to earn the 
money. 

The grand jury contented itself 
with telling the erring legislators to 
go and sin no more. There has been 
no apparent curb on the sinning. 

This periodic hue and cry over the 


1 See “The Sick State Legislatures,” the 
Review, June 1945, page 271. 


venality of lawmakers is dealing with 
symptoms and ignoring a cure or 
series of cures which have been thor- 
oughly tested. They are: 

A single-house legislature, with 
relatively few members, which would 
tend to recruit a higher type of legis- 
lator and to insure more thorough 
public scrutiny and awareness of per- 
formance; 

A genuine merit system for legisla- 
tive employees which would eliminate 
patronage; 

A legislative council with a perma- 
nent research staff which makes leg- 
islation a continuous orderly process 
and eliminates a vast array of abuses. 

The third cure is probably the 
most important and the one most 
likely to be palatable to those who 
have the taxpayer over a barrel and 
are reluctant to take their hands out 
of his pockets. 

It is no experiment. Well over half 
the states have legislative councils 
composed of members of both houses 
and having permanent professional 
staffs to do the work now supposedly 
done by the patronage-laden “staffs” 
of many interim and other commit- 
tees and commissions. 

The need for the legislative council 
is clearly demonstrated in its ac- 
complishments in those states which 
have used it for years. 

It strengthens legislatures by 
emancipating them from undue in- 
fluence of lobbyists and from domina- 
tion by administrators, both of whom 
are otherwise better supplied with 
background information on pending 
bills. 

It reduces the number of bills and 
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eliminates the disgraceful end-of- 
the-session legislative jam during 
which much of the dirty work of law- 
making is generally accomplished. 

It diminishes party rivalries and 
improves the quality of debate. 

Most important of all its attributes 
is its promise of restoring public 
confidence and respect for state legis- 
latures which, and for good reason, 
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commonly are belittled by press and 
public. 

By spending a very small propor- 
tion of the money that is now waste- 
fully and deliberately squandered on 
committee staffs, consultants and ex- 
pense accounts, the state of New 
York could easily have the best fi- 
nanced legislative council in the 
nation. 


Nonsense and Inhumanity 


URING February’s __ near-zero 

cold wave, men and women 
stood in line day and night in an 
eastern city to apply for city jobs 
because applicants were to be taken 
on a first come, first served basis. 

The city administration clucked 
sympathetically but declared itself 
helpless because state law provides 
that certifications to appointing offi- 
cers for appointments to jobs in the 
labor classifications must be made 
in numerical order. 

What nonsense! The jobs involved 
were for building maintenance, filter 
plant attendant, greenhouse man, in- 
cinerator attendant, laborer, park 
groundsman, paver, road maintainer, 
sanitation man, sewer maintainer, 
watchman, food service helper and 
janitress. 

Relatively humble as these jobs 
may be, there is no doubt that physi- 
cal and mental standards could be 
set up for applicants, as they are 
in many jurisdictions, to the mutual 
benefit of both the employee and 


the city. Surely a city has a right 
and an obligation to be as selective 
as any employer. 

The solution here is to have a sen- 
sible merit system. The health and 
general competence of employees, no 
matter what the job, are important. 
The taxpayers’ right to have physi- 
cally and mentally fit employees 
transcends any outworn “right” of 
citizens to get on the public payroll. 


Correction 


Emmett L. Bennett, of the Cin- 
cinnati Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, calls attention to the fact that 
the abolition of justices of the peace 
at the end of 1957 was “complete” 
not “virtual,”’ as an editorial on page 
104 of the Review for March 1958 
stated. Mr. Bennett also corrects the 
statement that this action was taken 
“by vote of the people.” It was 
done by the Ohio General Assembly 
during its 1957 regular legislative 
session. 





Expert in the City Hall 


Popular council-manager plan, born in emergency of 
half century ago, spreads good government benefits. 


By KARL DETZER* 


ACK in 1908 the small city of 
Staunton, Virginia, was in 
trouble. Despite high taxes, it owed 
$500,000—and was broke. Streets 
were rutted red mud, garbage re- 
mained uncollected, sewers and fire 
and police protection were inade- 
quate. Political hacks cluttered the 
payrolls. Contracts, let without 
sealed bids, were costing too much. 
The mayor, eight aldermen and 
fourteen councilmen were desperate. 
They were honest men, trying to do 
public business through fifteen un- 
wieldy committees. It did not work. 
At an emergency meeting, Council- 
man John Crosby stood up with a 
startling suggestion. 

“Let’s hire a general manager the 
way private business does,” he said. 
“We'd be the board of directors and 
set policies and represent the stock- 
holders—that is, the voters. We'd 
let the manager run the town and 
keep our hands off details.” 

Staunton tried it. A Richmond, 
Virginia, engineer named C. E. Ash- 
burner was hired, given the title of 
general manager and told to do the 
job. He fired incompetents, barred 
the doors to politics, introduced 
sealed bids. Staunton began to climb 
out of debt. 

Thus, just 50 years ago this spring 


* Mr. Detzer, roving editor for Reader’s 
Digest, was a member of the Michigan 
State Corrections Council during 1948-49 
and of the Michigan Citizens Committee 
on Reorganization of State Government 
in 1950-51. 


was born a basic idea that a few 
years later, in Sumter, South Caro- 
lina, and Dayton, Ohio, developed 
into the council-manager plan of city 
government. It now operates in 
nearly 1,600 North American com- 
munities and 1,500 others in Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
Ireland. More than half the U. S. 
cities between 25,000 and 100,000 
population are run under council- 
manager charters. Among large cities, 
Cincinnati, San Antonio and Kansas 
City, each with a population of close 
to half a million, have adopted the 
scheme. By instituting business prac- 
tices and professional standards of 
performance, it stretches the tax dol- 
lar, gives better service and stands as 
a nonpartisan bulwark against sticky 
fingers in the city hall. 

An outstanding example of what 
good council-manager government 
can mean to a community is Spring- 
field, Missouri, which adopted the 
plan five years ago. Its manager for 
two years has been W. Barton Avery, 
a serious, well trained professional 
who devotes twelve hours a day to 
giving the people more for each tax 
dollar. Although he handles millions 
of dollars, he makes it his business 
to see that not a taxpayer’s penny is 
wasted. 

Springfield is growing fast. Its 
population is nearing 100,000. For 
years it had allowed inefficiency to 
infest all departments of its shabby 
old municipal building. Then in 1953 
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the voters adopted the council-man- 
ager plan and thought their prob- 
lems solved. But they were not 
solved immediately. It took three 
years to find a man with the right 
professional training and field ex- 
perience for the job. But the council 
finally found lanky, slow-spoken 
Avery, who was just finishing a five- 
year program that he had set up in 
Manhattan, Kansas. His record was 
impressive. 


Well Trained 


Relatively few American universi- 
ties offer courses in specialized train- 
ing in city and county management. 
Avery was a graduate of one of these 
—the University of Kansas. City 
Manager L. P. Cookingham, of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, gave him his first 
job. Four years he worked under 
Cookingham’s expert direction, 


learned-by-doing how to prepare a 
budget, handle welfare, build streets 
and sewers, run a jail or a hospital, 
cut costs and keep employees satis- 
fied. 

When Avery was ready to try his 


own wings, Cookingham recom- 
mended him to Manhattan, Kansas. 
That little city (population 20,000) 
had just adopted the  council- 
manager plan by a thin majority. 
Moreover, soon after he arrived, flood 
waters raced six feet deep in the 
business section, and there was al- 
most no drinking water, fire protec- 
tion or electric current. 

Avery put on hip boots and waded 
into the flood. Using the theories he 
had learned in school and the practi- 
cal application of them learned in 
Kansas City wards, he shortly had 
the city government functioning: 
clean city water in the mains, fire 
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and police services operating, lights 
burning in homes and streets. The 
voters were impressed and opposi- 
tion to the council-manager plan re- 
ceded with the flood waters. 

Then came Springfield, which had 
no flood but did have more than its 
share of municipal dry rot. Avery 
started slowly. First, he had to learn 
the city’s weaknesses and _its 
strengths, had to study its problems 
to make sure which should first be 
attacked, had to find what the tax- 
payers and voters wanted most, how 
much they were willing to pay for 
what improvements. At the same 
time he was sharpening one of any 
manager’s best tools, public relations. 

In doing so, he ran into obstruc- 
tion on the part of some of the people 
who had fought hardest to get and 
retain the new kind of government. 
They charged that he “played ball 
with the politicians,’ meaning county 
officeholders. For years city and 
county had gone their separate ways, 
duplicating effort on a dozen fronts. 
This seemed economically ridiculous 
to Avery, so he called on county 
officials. 

“We have lots of mutual prob- 
lems,” he reminded them. “But we 
can work them out together and 
save money for both of us and at the 
same time give better services to 
city and county alike.” 

Members of the county court— 
which is the Missouri term for board 
of commissioners or supervisors—de- 
cided to play along with the new 
man. In some small way he might 
help them with their own problems. 
Thus he created a friendly feeling 
that hurdled the city limits and led 
to substantial savings in tax dollars 
on both sides of the line. 
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For example, city and county had 
maintained separate and sometimes 
overlapping heaith departments. 
Within a few months Avery and 
county officials agreed on a money- 
saving plan that would give better 
service. 

One well trained person was named 
to head both departments, and they 
divided the city-county load, not 
geographically but into jobs. Each 
took that part of the task of main- 
taining public health which it was 
better prepared to handle. 

City and county split the salary 
of the department head and he di- 
vides his time between the two gov- 
ernments. The county pays for most 
indigent care and maintains the nurs- 
ing home and cancer, venereal disease 
and tuberculosis clinics—for both 
county and city patients. The city 
pays for a large out-patient clinic as 
part of its hospital operation. This 
common-sense arrangement not only 
gives better service to the people of 
both the county and the city but cuts 
city costs $25,000 a year, county 
costs nearly $40,000. 

When Avery arrived he found the 
city jail was dilapidated and badly 
needed replacing. But Springfield 
could not afford to build a new one. 
Now the county houses city prisoners, 
charges the city a dollar a day per 
prisoner. The city, in addition to 
being spared the cost of a new build- 
ing, saves $25,000 a year, the county 
a lesser sum. 

County and city always had held 
separate local and school elections, 
with separate voting places and du- 
plicating election boards. Under a 
plan proposed by Avery, they now 
vote together, sharing polling places 
and election boards—and save $5,000 
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every time the voters mark their bal- 
lots. Similarly, the collection of all 
city and county taxes has been uni- 
fied in a single operation, eliminating 
duplication of employees, records 
and costs. City and county share 
the expense, and both save money. 
Springfield has cut the cost of its 
tax collection by $30,000 a year. 

In many cities public funds lie 
idle for months until they are needed 
for payrolls or contracts. This breaks 
Avery’s frugal heart. By wise in- 
vestment of such funds, under terms 
that make them immediately avail- 
able when needed, Springfield in the 
last two years earned $230,000 in in- 
terest. 

“That will build a lot of new 
sewers and blacktop a lot of streets,” 
Avery points out. 


Tackles Parking Problem 


When merchants, plagued as they 
are everywhere by the parking prob- 
lem, asked the city administration 
for some off-street parking lots, there 
was no money to buy the land and 
do necessary paving and drainage. 
Avery talked to the council and that 
body agreed that all income from 
parking meters should go into a 
fund to buy and construct the lots. 

A group of merchants bought two 
tracts near the business center for 
$86,334 and immediately sold them 
to the city for a $26,334 down pay- 
ment, the remaining $60,000 plus in- 
terest to be paid by the city from 
parking nickels and dimes over a 
term of years. Both motorists and 
merchants like the scheme, which is 
painless to the taxpayers. 

Another business group bought a 
large downtown lot and on it built 
a two-level garage for $192,000. The 
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city sold several parcels of unused 
property for $50,000 cash and turned 
the money over to the merchants as 
a down payment on the garage. It 
will pay the remainder over fifteen 
years out of the parking revenue. 
Thus, by cooperating with the busi- 
nessmen, Avery and the council were 
able to get badly needed improve- 
ments at reduced cost without a bond 
issue or a tax increase. 


Fire Protection 


Recently, Springfield annexed two 
large residential and commercial dis- 
tricts which lacked fire protection. 
This caused the existing equipment 
to be spread so thin that the insur- 
ance rate was to be raised to a whop- 
ping 52 cents per $100 assessed valu- 
ation. Again Avery, by shrewd 


management and by selling more un- 
needed property, raised the money 


to build two new fire stations without 
a bond issue and to buy apparatus 
for them. Result: a 28-cent insur- 
ance rate, which more than offsets 
the average property holder’s very 
slight tax increase. 

Thus in department after depart- 
ment, in nearly every area of govern- 
ment, thanks to professional man- 
agement, Springfield has been saving 
money, getting better service for 
what it does spend—and has raised 
the wages of every city employee. 
This pattern is repeated in a thou- 
sand other large and small communi- 
ties that have brought trained, ex- 
perienced administrators, with no 
local strings attached, into their city 
halls, and given them their experi- 
enced heads. 

Unfortunately, a few so-called 
council-manager cities, in which in- 
ept or inexperienced men or local 
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politicians have been given the title 
of city manager, are unable to reduce 
costs or improve services. The local 
boy who has been named manager 
because he is popular, or of the right 
political faith, finds his hands tied by 
tradition or by old friends. The only 
way to escape from this problem is to 
search for an experienced manager 
from some other city, someone with- 
out a friend in town, and let him 
handle the job. Sacred cows will 
scream, but the average taxpayer will 
get a break. 

How to find such a man? The 
International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation’ keeps a record of all managers 
and assistant managers, some of 
whom are likely to be interested in 
a new assignment. Vacancies are re- 
ported twice a month for the benefit 
of the professionals. Any village or 
small town usually can find a young 
man just completing several years of 
valuable experience as administra- 
tive assistant to an outstanding man- 
ager. Large cities can find a man 
ready to graduate from a smaller 
town. Salaries range from $5,000 in 
communities of less than 5,000 pop- 
ulation to an average of $22,350 in 
cities of 100,000 or more. But what- 
ever the size of town or salary, a 
skilled professional manager, during 
his first few months on the job, will 
usually save his community more 
money than he is paid in a year. 

That is why students of govern- 
ment are convinced that within six 
or eight years more than half the 
cities in the United States will be 
operating under the council-manager 
plan. The big winner will be the 
man who pays the taxes. 


1 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 








Farewell Town Meeting 


Treasured old political institution is dumped by 
‘young squirts’ in favor of council-manager city. 


By ERNEST G. MILLER* 


ke VIEW of the increasing popu- 

larity of the council-manager 
plan, it should usually occasion no 
surprise when another municipality 
joins the list. When this happens in 
New Hampshire, however, there is 
reason for special notice, particularly 
where the change is to a full-fledged 
council-manager city rather than the 
town manager system. As Thorsten 
Kalijarvi wrote in 1940, “New 
Hampshire, like most of New Eng- 
land, has a deep respect and fondness 
for political institutions which have 
served it effectively in the past. Only 
an overwhelming weight of argument 
or a breakdown of established agen- 


cies will bring about a _ radical 
change.”* 
This evaluation still possesses 


much validity today and to a large 
extent both of the conditions favor- 
ing change that Kalijarvi noted were 
present in the movement that led to 
adoption of a council-manager city 
charter by the town of Lebanon on 
October 15, 1957. 

Lebanon has a population of near- 
ly 10,000. Like many New England 
communities the population is stable 


* Mr. Miller is instructor in government 
at Dartmouth College. He was formerly 
research assistant to the Princeton Sur- 
veys of State and Local Government, re- 
search associate of Dr. William Miller, con- 
sultant in state and local government, and 
instructor in government at Rutgers—The 
State University of New Jersey. 

1 “Town Meeting vs. Town Manage- 
ment”; Town Management in New Eng- 
land, National Municipal League, 1940, 
page 24. 


and less than ten per cent are foreign- 
born. Economicaliy Lebanon is an 
important shopping center for near- 
by towns. Other than retail and 
wholesale trade, manufacturing and 
construction businesses are especially 
important. 

Before the recent referendum the 
traditional form of town government 
prevailed. The policy-making body 
consisted of the citizenry assembling 
at town meeting in March to pass 
upon the items in the town warrant 
and to elect three selectmen, a town 
clerk, chief of police, tax collector, 
treasurer and road commissioner. 

In addition to the over-all town 
government, there were two separate 
fire districts, a water district, and a 
school district. These each had their 
own district governing body. Un- 
der the new charter all these except 
the school district will be placed un- 
der the city council. 

The story behind the proposal for 
a council-manager system is a fa- 
miliar one. Several members of the 
Lebanon Chamber of Commerce be- 
gan promoting the idea in the late 
fall of 1956. By the following Janu- 
ary the Lebanon Citizens’ League for 
Council-Manager Government was 
organized and a five-member steering 
committee was designated to draft a 
proposed charter. 

Those who sought the change were 
convinced that the town meeting and 
district arrangements had led to seri- 
ously ineffective government and that 
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these devices encouraged irresponsi- 
bility on the part of officials. They 
could cite the latest in a “train of 
abuses.” 

In 1954 Lebanon suffered an eco- 
nomic blow when one of the town’s 
three woolen mills closed permanent- 
ly. The first selectman, Joseph Per- 
ley, apparently had no interest in 
encouraging new industry and busi- 
ness to locate in Lebanon and a few 
business representatives who did 
show initial interest reacted unfavor- 
ably to the diffusion of governmental 
authority. Further impetus to the de- 
sire for change was provided by the 
fact that town and district manage- 
ment has been under the control of 
the same few men for many years. 

Those who wanted the change to 
council-manager government could 
have settled for less than the city 
council form if they had wished. As 
long ago as 1925 an act had been 
passed by the New Hampshire Gen- 
eral Court which empowered “the 
town of Lebanon, and such other 
towns as may hereafter be author- 
ized, to establish the office of town 
manager.” Lebanon never took ad- 
vantage of this law and in 1929 it 
was superseded by another which 
permitted any New Hampshire town, 
village or precinct to employ a man- 
ager upon majority vote at any an- 
nual town meeting. This method, of 
course, does not alter the town 
meeting—selectmen arrangement. 

The steering committee and other 
members of the Citizens’ League re- 
jected this alternative because it 
would not produce a sufficiently dras- 
tic change. They felt that a complete 
change from a town to a city with 
council-manager government was 
necessary to secure much needed 
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consolidation of units and concentra- 
tion of administrative responsibility. 
In addition, they felt their case for 
a change would be strengthened 
among the voters by emphasizing the 
need for a thorough governmental re- 
vamping instead of a relatively minor 
alteration. 
Charter Drafted 

The steering committee promptly 
put together a proposed city charter 
early in January, fashioning it large- 
ly after the charter of neighboring 
Claremont. One particularly notable 
deviation from the practice recom- 
mended by the Model City Charter 
of the National Municipal League 
was the decision to use the ward 
system in the election of a majority 
of the council, with two members to 
be elected from each of three wards, 
and three to be elected at large. This 
was thought necessary in order to 
gain support for the plan in the sep- 
arate community of the town known 
as West Lebanon. 

There was much sentiment in West 
Lebanon against consolidation with 
the larger community in the eastern 
part of the town. This feeling had 
been intensified just prior to the 
council-manager proposal by a fight 
between the two communities over 
establishing a single enlarged high 
school in the east Lebanon area. The 
single high school plan would have 
meant the abolition of a considerably 
smaller West Lebanon high school. 
Furthermore, West Lebanon enjoys 
a tax advantage because of substan- 
tial revenues paid only to West Leb- 
anon by the New England Electric 
System, whose Wilder Dam proper- 
ties are situated along the Connecti- 
cut River. 


On January 13, the Citizens’ 
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League moved to gain public interest 
and support for its plan by holding 
an open meeting. It was attended 
by some 100 persons, most of them 
either disposed in favor of the plan 
or neutral and interested in learning 
about the proposed charter. 

Following a brief presentation of 
the main features of the charter by 
members of the steering committee, 
the opposition forces launched their 
attack during the question-and-an- 
swer period. Opposition spokesmen 
were three men—the chairman of the 
airport commission, the long-time 
town moderator and water commis- 
sioner, the superintendent of the 
water district. These men attempted 
to cast doubt upon the charter pro- 
posal by praising the democratic na- 
ture of the traditional town meeting 
and pointing to the “absence” of de- 
mocracy in the council-manager plan, 
by prophesying that vast increases in 
taxes would come with the new sys- 
tem, and by questioning the haste in 
which the new plan’s authors were 
acting. 

The last charge made a particu- 
larly strong impression upon many 
who attended the meeting. The steer- 
ing committee in fact had acted rap- 
idly in drafting and presenting the 
charter, arguing that speed was nec- 
essary in order to make certain that 
the New Hampshire legislature would 
have time to consider the bill before 
its adjournment. The committee 
therefore had decided against pub- 
lishing the proposed charter on a 
widespread basis prior to the meet- 
ing, and this decision unquestionably 
stirred doubt and resentment. As 
events later proved, however, this 
failure of communication was not 
harmful to the reception of the plan. 
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On January 24, the proposed coun- 
cil-manager charter was introduced 
in the New Hampshire House of Rep- 
resentatives as “An act to establish 
the city of Lebanon” by Miss Gladys 
Whipple, a representative from Leb- 
anon. On April 29 Lebanon repre- 
sentatives to the General Court con- 
ducted a legislative hearing on the 
bill. Numerous speakers from among 
the more than 100 persons present ar- 
gued in favor of it. 


Objections Raised 


No one spoke against the bill until 
near the end of the meeting, when 
the chairman of the airport commis- 
sion rose to suggest again that pub- 
lic expenses under the council-man- 
ager plan would increase. Following 
his remarks, the superintendent of 
the water district presented the ar- 
gument that city managers were in- 
terested only in increasing their high 
salaries rather than the welfare of 
the community. When the hearing 
adjourned it was obvious that the 
“sense of the meeting’ was favorable 
to the bill. 

The Lebanon delegation reported 
its approval of the bill to the General 
Court, which passed the act. It pro- 
vided that the charter would take 
effect on January 1, 1958, if ap- 
proved by a majority from among at 
least 25 per cent of the registered 
voters at a special referendum elec- 
tion on October 15, 1957. 

Between legislative approval of the 
bill and the referendum, members 
of the Citizens’ League were active 
in “talking up” the desirability of 
the plan. They published a two-page 
argument entitled Mess or Manage- 
ment? The local radio station fea- 
tured several panel discussions. The 
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largest newspaper in the area, The 
Valley News, ran a series of seven 
front-page articles explaining the 
council-manager form and the argu- 
ments behind its desirability for Leb- 
anon. The new plan also received 
strong support from one of the three 
town selectmen, who openly argued 
that the town meeting system was a 
standing invitation to irresponsibility, 
logrolling and waste. 

The opposition forces attempted to 
organize, calling themselves the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for Town Govern- 
ment. This group was in fact much 
weaker in formal organization than 
the Citizens’ League and was clearly 
dominated by two of the town se- 
lectmen (one of whom resided in 
West Lebanon), the commissioners 
and superintendent of the water dis- 
trict and a few businessmen. Its 
main motivation was the desire to 
protect well entrenched political posi- 
tions and private economic advan- 
tage. It circulated a folder which 
emphasized the question mark: under 
the manager plan, how much would 
the manager and his officers be paid, 
how much more would services cost, 
how much more would taxes rise? 

In the final days before the vote 
the opposition adopted the strategem 
of urging people to stay home and 
not vote on the referendum. Its hope, 
of course, was that the necessary 25 
per cent of the registered voters 
would not vote, in which case the 
charter would fail no matter how 
many “yes” votes it received. 

Popular approval of the plan was 
unequivocal. The charter was adopted 
1,521 to 805. The number of voters 
who turned out constituted 44 per 
cent of the checklist, validly inter- 
preted as a notably solid endorse- 
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ment. Both opponents and propo- 
nents of the charter admitted that 
the “don’t vote” tactic of the opposi- 
tion had backfired and induced a 
sizeable number of favorable votes 
that might not otherwise have been 
cast. Nevertheless, it is most likely 
that the charter would have received 
approval even in the absence of this 
particular attack. 

With the vote of October 15 Leb- 
anon became New Hampshire’s thir- 
teenth city and on January 1 it be- 
came the thirteenth community in the 
state with the council-manager plan. 
Non-salaried councilmen are elected 
on a nonpartisan ballot for two-year 
terms, a pattern followed in all four 
New Hampshire cities which have the 
council-manager plan. The ward 
method is a compromise. The argu- 
ment for distinct community repre- 
sentation on the council was com- 
pelling for reasons discussed earlier. 
This argument was strengthened by 
the fact that under state law city 
wards are considered the equivalent 
of towns for purposes of representa- 
tion in the state legislature. 


Prospects 


It is too early to predict success 
or failure for the new plan. Certain 
observations are appropriate, how- 
ever. Given the economic and social 
character of the town, there is good 
reason to expect that the three posi- 
tions of councilmen at large will pro- 
vide a check upon divisive tendencies 
bound to arise between West Leb- 
anon and the rest of the town. The 
first few years will be critical but, 
if understanding and adjustment are 
successfully exhibited by councilmen 
sincerely committed to giving the 

(Continued on page 170) 
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States Seek Efficiency 


Postwar years bring increase of efforts to apply 
scientific management principles to governments. 


By ROBERT T. DALAND and RAYMOND WICKHAM* 


NE of the measures of adminis- 

trative sophistication for any 
large-scale governmental enterprise is 
the extent of its management anal- 
ysis program. It has not been long, 
however, that management analysis, 
otherwise called management plan- 
ning or organization and methods 
analysis, has been accepted as a 
standard responsibility of manage- 
ment. As a conscious activity, it can 
be traced back more or less directly 
to the scientific management move- 
ment and to the drive for efficiency 
for the sake of dollar economy. Dur- 
ing the last three decades manage- 
ment analysis has been pioneered by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Budget where 
it is now a routine function. During 
the same period the states have un- 
dertaken similar activities though 
their efforts have, for the most part, 
remained unreported. 

A survey of the prevalence of sim- 
ilar management analysis programs 
among the states was undertaken in 
1957 by the authors in an effort to 
gain a picture of state efforts in a 
field which is showing signs of rapid 
expansion. While every state govern- 








* Dr. Daland, assistant professor in the 
Department of Government, University of 
Connecticut, and author of Government 
and Health and Dixie City: A Portrait of 
Political Leadership, was formerly with the 
Department of Political Science and Bu- 
reau of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Mr. Wickham, ad- 
ministrative intern with the New York 
State Thruway Authority, was formerly 
a public administration intern for the De- 
partment of Civil Service of the State 
of New York. 


ment has been subjected to manage- 
ment analysis at one time or another 
to some degree, the survey sought to 
identify and describe only permanent 
and continuing programs. .No effort 
was made to evaluate the quality or 
comprehensiveness of the work done. 
For present purposes, activities cen- 
ter around such matters as the fol- 
lowing: procedures surveys, work 
flow, personnel surveys, budgetary 
studies, work unit studies, records 
management analysis, forms analysis, 
office machine analysis, office layout 
and organizational studies. 

Programs may involve either of 
two types of organization. One is 
based on the concept that profes- 
sional management has a body of 
knowledge and technique distinct for 
the subject-matter being adminis- 
tered. States employing this ap- 
proach create a unit which devotes 
itself full time to the study of man- 
agement problems in all state agen- 
cies. The demand for the services 
of these units is so great that for the 
most part they pursue studies at the 
request of particular state agencies, 
rather than at the direction of higher 
executive authority. This approach 
may be expected to produce a high 
degree of technical skill in the anal- 
ysis unit. 

An alternative approach is to con- 
duct management analyses through 
personnel in each functional field 
who are responsible for both budget 
examination and management anal- 
ysis for their own agencies. This 
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stresses the analyst’s knowledge of 
the subject matter rather than his 
familiarity with management princi- 
ples. Small states find this approach 
useful since the total staff for both 
management analysis and budget ex- 
amination is small. Moreover, it is 
possible to concentrate on budget 
examination activities during the 
budget season and then swing into 
longer range management planning in 
the off-year of the biennium. The 
danger in this solution is that man- 
agement analysis is performed by 
persons who are trained primarily as 
budget examiners and who can spend 
time on management problems only 
after the higher priority budget work 
has been accomplished. 

Of the 48 states, eleven maintain 
separate management units, seven re- 
port some degree of continuing man- 
agement analysis combined with the 
budgetary process, and 30 report no 
permanent program of any kind. 
Each of these three groups of states 
will be discussed in turn. 


Separate Units 


The eleven states with separate 
units, listed in the order of their pop- 
ulation, are New York, California, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Connecticut, Ore- 
gon, Maine and Rhode Island. These 
states range in population (1950) 
from 15,433,000 in New York to 
824,000 in Rhode Island. It appears 
that the existence of a management 
unit does not depend on a large state 
government apparatus. The number 
of professional management person- 
nel varies roughly with population 
from New York’s 94 to Maine’s one. 

The location of management units 
in public agencies is of considerable 
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interest. Six of the eleven units are 
located in financial agencies. In sev- 
eral cases these are virtually depart- 
ments of administration, though the 
designation of finance department 
dies slowly. But in each case the 
unit is within a financial branch of 
that department. 

Four states place management 
analysis in a department of admin- 
istration but not subordinate to a 
financial agency. Pennsylvania’s Bu- 
reau of Management Methods is in 
the Office of Administration, Rhode 
Island’s Division of Methods, Re- 
search and Office Services is in the 
Department of Administration and 
Oregon’s Management Research Divi- 
sion is in the Department of Finance 
and Administration. Minnesota has 
just created a Division of Research 
and Planning in the Department of 
Administration, where a management 
unit had existed during the early 
1940s. Only Wisconsin places its Di- 
vision of Departmental Research in 
the immediate office of the governor 
at the top management level. Wis- 
consin has another unit, however, lo- 
cated in the Division of Budget and 
Analysis of the Department of Budg- 
et and Accounts. 

Central management offices of the 
states are small in size, California 
having the largest with 32 profes- 
sional personnel, followed by New 
York with fourteen. Minnesota and 
Oregon employ ten management 
analysts in their central units and 
Ohio’s newly created Division of 
Management will employ the same 
number. However, both New York 
and Pennsylvania have extensive 
programs in the major state depart- 
ments and employ the central unit 
for top level administrative planning 
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and technical direction of the de- 
partmental units. California, Minne- 
sota and Oregon also have manage- 
ment analysts in some departments. 

New York’s Administrative Man- 
agement Unit of the Division of the 
Budget has greatly expanded its ac- 
tivity since 1955 and is currently 
conducting a highly varied analysis 
program. A long tradition of man- 
agement planning has existed in New 
York, however, and the earliest de- 
partmental administrative planning 
unit was established in the State In- 
surance Fund in 1935. Of the fifteen 
departments now having administra- 
tive planning units, three were estab- 
lished during the 1930s, four during 
the 1940s, and eight during the 
1950s, demonstrating a continuous 
development. The number of profes- 
sional analysts varies from one in a 
number of departments to nineteen 
in the Division of Employment. 


New Agency 


Pennsylvania’s emphasis on man- 
agement analysis is relatively new, 
but its continued growth is antici- 
pated. The central agency, consist- 
ing of a director and three analysts, 
is the Bureau of Management Meth- 
ods in the Office of Administration. 
This unit coordinates the work of 
methods units in 22 departments of 
state government. Fifty-seven pro- 
fessional analysts are distributed 
among these departments in meth- 
ods units having from one to eleven 
analysts per unit. 

A number of devices are employed 
to coordinate the state’s program. 
The Governor’s Management Meth- 
ods Council, composed of the direc- 
tor and assistant director of the Bu- 
reau of Management Methods and 
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the head of each agency methods 
unit, meets monthly. Quarterly meth- 
ods improvement reports are sub- 
mitted by all units. Once each quar- 
ter the bureau holds a conference 
with the head of each methods unit. 
An extensive in-service training pro- 
gram is conducted for all personnel. 

The scope of the program is sug- 
gested by the following nine cate- 
gories into which methods work is 
divided: organizational studies, oper- 
ational improvement studies, develop- 
ment and maintenance of written in- 
structional systems, forms design and 
control, records management, reports 
control systems, office planning and 
layout, utilization of office equipment 
and machines, and work measure- 
ment. 

The management unit in Ohio is in 
the process of recruiting its staff. Its 
work will consist of special assign- 
ments including writing programs of 
operations procedures, space analysis, 
records analysis, clerical measure- 
ment surveys and the development of 
an electronic data processing center. 

The Oregon Management Research 
Division became active in 1955 and 
since that time has engaged in a wide 
range of management improvement 
activities in the fields of organization 
and methods, records management 
and accounting systems improvement. 
It is anticipated that the ten profes- 
sional analysts of the division will 
be supplemented with at least six 
more in the near future. An increase 
is also expected in the number of 
departmental analysts which now to- 
tal seven in five departments. 

The Oregon management improve- 
ment program has been aided by the 
advice of five continuing advisory 
committees on budgeting, purchasing, 
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accounting, management services and 
legislation, which are intended to in- 
sure that the management program is 
properly geared to the needs of the 
agencies. The unit works closely 
with the governor on questions of ad- 
ministrative policy, among other 
things reviewing agency legislative 
proposals for their administrative im- 
plications. 

Minnesota combines both ap- 
proaches to management analysis or- 
ganization. For some years the 
Budget Division of the Department 
of Administration has engaged in 
such work, and in recent years man- 
agement analysis has been the domi- 
nant activity of this division. How- 
ever, from 1942 to 1945 a separate 
Division of Administrative Manage- 
ment existed and in 1957 a Division 
of Research and Planning was cre- 
ated to concentrate on special admin- 


istrative problems rather than rou- 
tine management analysis. 


The most interesting aspect of 
Minnesota’s experience has been the 
development of a committee type of 
technique for management evalua- 
tion known as the “Minnesota Self- 
Survey.” Thirty-three task forces 
were chosen, operating in various 
functional fields, each with members 
from the agencies concerned, the 
budget office, the legislature and a 
technician from some agency not be- 
ing surveyed. The Department of 
Administration coordinated the self- 
survey. The use of the committee 
technique has been continued since 
the completion of the work of the 
initial task forces.’ 


1 The self-survey experiment has been 
reported in detail in the January 1956 
issue of State Government, by the commis- 
sioner of administration, Arthur Naftalin. 
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The seven states reporting man- 
agement analysis programs combined 
with budgetary work are Florida, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. In most cases budget analysis 
clearly dominates in terms of staff 
time expended. Florida and Ken- 
tucky are able to maintain a bal- 
ance between the two functions. 
North Carolina has plans for provid- 
ing full-time management analysis 
personnel. New Hampshire has a 
somewhat unusual office of Business 
and Farm Supervisor which conducts 
some management analysis work. 


Other Programs 

To say that 30 states have no pro- 
gram whatever is something of an 
injustice. A few, notably Indiana, 
have had continuous assistance from 
private consultants. A number con- 
duct management analysis activities 
as the need arises with personne] tem- 
porarily assigned from other duties. 
Ad hoc committees, commissions and 
conferences lend a hand. The Little 
Hoover Commissions did some man- 
agement planning. Legislative coun- 
cils occasionally become interested in 
some phase of the work. Personnel 
departments do management research 
related to personnel matters. 

In some states, as in Missouri, a 
state reorganization commission has 
recommended establishment of a 
management unit. Colorado, West 
Virginia and Virginia report current 
plans to hire management analysis 
personnel. Several states report that 
their budget division is authorized to 
conduct such programs but that the 


The task force reports are available in The 
Minnesota Self-Survey: Reports of the 
Functional Task Forces and Summary Re- 
view, State of Minnesota, 1956. 
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legislature has not appropriated 
funds for the purpose. 

The Illinois legislature of 1957, in 
assigning additional functions to the 
existing budgetary commission, pro- 
vided that it should make cost studies 
and management analyses of all 
operations of the government. The 
presence in some states of positions 
in major departments with titles 
such as procedures analyst or records 
analyst suggests a continuing inves- 
tigation of management practices on 
a departmental basis. 

Several trends in management 
analysis in the states may be noted. 
There has been a definite quickening 
of interest in management analysis 
during the postwar years as evi- 
denced by the increases in manage- 
ment planning staffs in both large 
and small states. Even in states em- 
ploying only one or two analysts the 
results of the program have been 
enthusiastically received. A tendency 
to look upon management planning 
as a valid function, independent of 
budgeting, has begun, notably with 
the establishment of the Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Oregon and Minne- 
sota programs. 

A corollary of this trend is to initi- 
ate government-wide management 
planning at the top executive level, 
rather than to consider the analysis 
unit merely a service agency on call 
for departments seeking assistance. 
Oregon and Minnesota have made 
the most systematic efforts to do ad- 
ministrative policy planning as an 
aspect of management analysis. It is 
to be hoped that the value of man- 
agement planning for more reasons 
than dollar economy alone will be in- 
creasingly recognized. 
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plan a fair trial, there is room for 
optimism. 

Fortunately for supporters of the 
plan, leaders of the opposition are 
mostly elderly persons who recognize 
that the diminution of their direct 
political influence will come in a 
few years under any circumstances. 
The most vigorous supporters of the 
plan are middle-aged men—‘“young 
squirts” in the eyes of some of the 
opposition—and there is a feeling in 
the community that these people 
should have a chance to run the 
town. As one elderly member of 
the budget committee stated, “Some 
of us older folks won’t be here long 
to worry about this thing and it 
might be well to establish a govern- 
ment that the younger generation 
might profit by.” 

But the opposition has not thrown 
in the towel and, though it is now 
in the corner, it can’t be counted 
“out.” Furthermore, new opposition 
is bound to arise as the new council 
and manager undertake the job of 
organization, reorganization and pro- 
gram planning for the community. 

There is evidence that the Citizens’ 
League, smug in victory, may make 
the common mistake of concluding 
that the fight for the council-man- 
ager plan and better government is 
over. The history of the council- 
manager movement offers plain proof 
of the fallacy of this attitude. The 
next few months will tell whether 
Citizens’ League leaders can sur- 
mount the New England “amateur 
tradition” and native dislike of strong 
organization in promoting their un- 
finished task. 
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Group Studies 
Illinois Government 


Participants in Citizen 
Session Suggest Changes 
Eprtor’s Note.—The participants in 
the Illinois Assembly on State Govern- 
ment, meeting at Robert Allerton Park, 
Monticello, Illinois, February 21-23, 
1958, under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the American 
Assembly, Columbia University, agreed 
to this summary of their findings at the 
conclusion of their discussions. Since 
there were dissents on particular points, 
it should not be assumed that every 
participant subscribed to every detail of 
the statements here. 

This is one of a series of such con- 
ferences on state government which 
have been reported from time to time 
in the Revrew—the last one, on Okla- 
homa, in January 1958, page 21. The 
Illinois meeting was participated in by 
49 leaders in government, education, 
business, labor, agriculture, journalism, 
civic affairs, etc. 

S THE state of Illinois begins the 

fifteenth decade of its history, the 

Illinois Assembly finds that the govern- 
ment of the state has many outstanding 
features of which its citizens may be 
proud. Some of these features are such 
as to merit study and adoption by other 
states. The vitality and effectiveness of 
the state government have been strength- 
ened by such recent steps as adoption of 
the “gateway” amendment facilitating re- 
vision of the state constitution and the 
achievement of legislative reapportion- 
ment. However, there remain many prob- 
lems requiring solution. 

I. The social, economic and political 
developments of the past 75 years make 
changes in the Illinois constitution adopted 
in 1870 desirable. The gateway amend- 
ment should be implemented by a con- 
tinuing legislative commission to study 
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proposals for constitutional change and to 
make recommendations thereon to the 
legislature. Each of the two houses of 
the legislature should establish a stand- 
ing committee on constitutional amend- 
ments. 

Revision of the constitution through the 
calling of a constitutional convention has 
advantages. One of these is the opportu- 
nity to effect a coordinated series of 
changes without the distractions that nec- 
essarily must be present when other legis- 
lative business is transacted. The legis- 
lature should at an early date submit an 
amendment to Article 14 so that any con- 
vention convened would more evenly re- 
flect the population distribution of the 
state than does the present article. The 
proposed amendment should also provide 
that the legislature may at its option sub- 
mit a call for a convention for less than 
complete revision of the constitution. 

II. The assembly agrees that the pro- 
posed amendment to the judicial article 
should be ratified at the November 1958 
election. 

III. The assembly favors annual ses- 
sions of the Illinois legislature but be- 
lieves that sessions meeting in even- 
numbered years should be for considera- 
tion of budgetary matters only and should 
sit for limited periods. If the legislative 
article is amended the revision should au- 
thorize the legislature to adjust the ex- 
pense allowances of its members. 

The legislature should be strengthened 
by providing adequate staff for and re- 
organization of its committees. 

The assembly is opposed to the length- 
ening of the terms of the members of the 
House of Representatives beyond two 
years. 

IV. In order to provide for more ef- 
fective administration of state govern- 
ment and for more orderly consideration 
of long-range state policy, it is urged 
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that the staff facilities available to the 
chief executive be reorganized and 
strengthened. 

V. The present number of elective of- 
ficers is unduly large; it diffuses respon- 
sibility and burdens the voter. The con- 
tinuing commission mentioned in section 
1 should study the executive article with 
a view to reducing the number of elec- 
tive officials. As a minimum, appoint- 
ment should be substituted for the elec- 
tion of the following: court clerks, super- 
intendent of public instruction, state 
treasurer, auditor of public accounts and 
members of the board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois. 


Consider Administration 


VI. The assembly endorses a recon- 
sideration of the statutory framework of 
state administration. Suggestions which 
merit consideration relate to a Depart- 
ment of Assistance to administer public 
aid and welfare programs, a Department 
of Mental Health, a single board of 
higher education and a state board of 
education for the common schools with 
power to select its own executive officer 
as chief state school official. 

VII. The assembly believes that the 
objectives of the new personnel system 
are worthy of commendation; the details 
have not as yet been tested and changes 
should await experience under it. 

VIII. The state and its local govern- 
ments will require additional revenues 
for many purposes. To meet the need, the 
broadening of the base on which the sales 
tax is collected and better administration 
of the property tax are recommended; 
other taxes should be investigated as 
sources of revenue. The legislature should 
submit an amendment to the revenue 
article which would authorize the levy 
of taxes sufficient to meet future fiscal 
needs. Such an amendment should allow 
classification of property for tax purposes 
and should contain no language prohibit- 
ing adoption of a graduated income tax 
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should the future needs of the state re- 
quire it. In revising the tax laws the 
legislature should give particular atten- 
tion to the equitable distribution of the 
tax burden. 

The debt limitation contained in the 
revenue article should be revised so as 
to remove impediments to desirable re- 
organization of local governments. 

The state programs of aid to local 
school districts should be further 
strengthened. 

IX. The assembly recommends amend- 
ment of the constitution so as to abolish 
the township as a governmental unit.! 

X. The assembly approves recent legis- 
lation requiring the registration of lob- 
byists. 

Statutory efforts to prohibit conflicts 
of interest can be best supplemented by a 
willingness on the part of public officials 
to disclose publicly such interests as they 
may have in policy decisions in the reso- 
lution of which they must participate. 

XI. The assembly notes with approval 
the attention paid to federal-state rela- 
tions by the joint committee appointed by 
the President and the Con- 
ference and by the predecessor Commis- 
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sion on Intergovernmental Relations. The 
assembly encourages better exchanges of 
information between the legislative bodies 
of state and federal governments and be- 
tween the legislative bodies of the several 
States. 


Absentee Voters 
Aided in Rhode Island 


Two changes in the Rhode Island con- 
stitution were approved by wide margins 
in a special election on February 27. 

One amendment empowers the legisla- 
ture to permit shut-in and absent voters 
to cast their ballots before election day. 
Legislation to that effect had previously 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
State Supreme Court after the 1956 elec- 
tion, when Governor Roberts would have 


1 See page 184, this issue. 
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been defeated if the absentee ballots had 
been ruled valid. 

Election laws “in effect on the date of 
adoption” of the amendment remain in 
effect until and unless the legislature 
takes other action; but it is doubted that 
this applies to the law that was declared 
unconstitutional, according to the Provi- 
dence Journal. 

The second amendment eliminates the 
of voters now 
required every two years. This elimina- 
tion had recommended by the 
O’Connell Election Laws Study Commis- 
sion, which was appointed after the 1956 
That committee urged 


house-to-house canvass 


been 


election dispute. 
that the biennial house-to-house canvass 
be replaced by signature identification of 
voters. This will call for legislative 
action. 

The first amendment carried 17,984 to 
1,594; the second, 16,092 to 2,541. Only 
4.5 per cent of the eligible voters partici- 
pated. This was more than took part in 
a special election on January 22, how- 
ever, which authorized the limited consti- 
tutional convention which drafted the two 
new amendments. Only 3 per cent of the 
voters came out then. 

At the convention the Rhode Island 
Home Rule Association and the Citizens 
Leagues of Pawtucket and East Provi- 
dence tried to gain approval of another 
amendment that would have 
given the people of the cities and towns 
the right to provide for the time and type 
of local elections when they adopt home 
This deemed to be 
of the conventir as 


proposal 


rule charters. was 
outside the 


limited by the legislature. 


scope 


California W ould Ease 
Voting for President 


There is growing recognition of the 
desirability of shortening the residential 
qualifications for voters in view of the 
frequency with which people move to new 
homes and are thereby disqualified from 


voting. 
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A constitutional amendment, which will 
be submitted to the voters of California in 
November 1958, proposes to accommodate 
such voters as to presidential elections.! 
It recognizes that while voters recently 
coming to the state may need to be resi- 
dents for an extended period to be pre- 
pared for voting on state and local issues, 
they may nevertheless be well prepared 
to vote in the presidential elections. 

It extends the right to vote for presi- 
dential electors only to persons who have 
resided in the state “at least 54 days but 
less than one year if such persons were 
qualified electors in another state prior 
to removal to this state, or would have 
been eligible to vote in such other state 
had they remained there until the presi- 
dential election in that state and if such 
persons would be qualified electors in this 
state except for residence requirements.” 

R.S.C. 
Oklahoma to Vote 
On Joint Water Projects 


A proposed amendment to the Okla- 


homa constitution, to authorize joint 
action by cities and other governmental 
agencies in water supply matters, will be 
voted on at the July 1, 1958, primary 
election. 

The constitution now prohibits any mu- 
nicipality from incurring indebtedness for 
a water utility development it does not 
exclusively own. This is now an obstacle 
to adequate municipal water supply. The 
amendment would enable incorpo- 
rated city or town, after majority ap- 


proval at a referendum, to “contract and 


any 


pledge revenues for a term of years with 

1 As noted in the Review for January 
1958, page 24, Ohio voters in 1957 
adopted a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting newcomers to vote for president 
before qualifying for state and local vot- 
ing. Wisconsin did likewise in 1954. 
Connecticut permits voters who move out 
of the state to retain presidential voting 
rights for fifteen months or until qualified 
elsewhere (see the Review, February 
1955, page 71). 
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other cities or towns, the state of Okla- 
homa, the United States of America, or 
any other governmental subdivision or 
agency of any of them, for the purpose of 
purchasing water, constructing, acquiring, 
or operating water facilities, or purchas- 
ing or leasing reservoir space.” Bonds of 
not more than 30 years are likewise au- 
thorized to be issued for water facilities, 
after approval by the voters. 


Council-Manager Plan 


Developments 


Fresno, Cartrornia, (1954 population 
107,907) has adopted a council-manager 
charter, taking effect this month. It has 
been governed by a commission. The only 
remaining California city over 5,000 popu- 
lation that retains the commission plan 
is Calexico (7,450). 

In DorHan, ALABAMA, (1956 popula- 
tion 28,820) the city commission has 
moved to employ a city manager as a 
result of an advisory vote of 1,243 to 802 
on February 11 favoring the manager 
plan, and another vote of 2,033 to 947 
on March 11 opposing a mayor-council 
plan. 

In the town of ANDoverR, MASSACHU- 
setts, (15,000) the selectmen-manager 
plan has been approved by a vote of 3,138 
to 2,792. The first board of selectmen 
under the plan will be elected in 
March 1959. 

The voters of St. ALBANS, VERMONT, 
(8,552) on March 4 adopted the council- 
manager plan of government by a 300- 
vote margin. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation has added to its list of council- 
manager communities the following adop- 
tions by ordinance, not previously noted 
in the Review. The approximate popula- 
tions are given: Freeport, Texas, (14,- 
000, including recently merged VELAsco) ; 
CENTREVILLE township, Itirnors, (12,- 
400); Lower MAkeEFIELD township 
(Bucxs County), Pennsytvanta, (8,- 
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500) ; Baysitpe, Wisconsin, (2,500) ; and 
INDUSTRY, CALIFORNIA. 

A provision for a town manager charter 
drafted for FatmoutH, MassacHu- 
setts, calling for resubmission of the 
charter to popular vote if defeated the 
first time (and likewise if defeated a sec- 
ond time) was attacked in town meeting 
February 1 but was sustained by a tie, 
the moderator casting the deciding vote. 
The charter goes to the legislature for 
its approval; if that is obtained it will 
be submitted to Falmouth voters in Feb- 
ruary 1959. 

For the second successive year voters 
of NortH READING, MASSACHUSETTS, re- 
jected a town manager form of govern- 
ment. The vote was 1,366 opposing, 521 
in favor of the new plan. 

In West Hartrorp, Connecticut, the 
town manager has been made an honor- 
ary member of the West Hartford Fire 
Fighters Association, Local 1241 of the 
International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, in recognition of his aid toward 
achieving the objectives of “proper work- 
ing conditions, adequate salaries, sound 
pensions and proper civil service laws.” 

In Lock Haven, PENNSYLVANIA, the 
Mayor’s Civic Advisory Committee is 
studying the council-manager plan and is 
sponsoring a series of public talks on the 
subject. 

In Cocoa, Fioripa, the ordinance under 
which the council-manager plan operated 
has been repealed. 

GarpeN City, MICHIGAN, defeated a 
proposed council-manager charter at a 
special election on February 17 by a vote 
of 2,642 to 1,445. 

In Howett, MICHIGAN, a referendum 
on retention of the council-manager plan 
will be held on May 19 as a result of 
petitions circulated by the son of a former 
mayor. They carried 495 signatures— 
eleven more than the required 20 per cent 
of registered voters. 

In Betort, Wisconsin, where petitions 
calling for a mayor-council form of gov- 
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ernment, with councilmen elected by 
wards, instead of the existing council- 
manager plan with a council elected at 
large, have been filed, the city attorney 
has ruled that they do not comply with 
Wisconsin statutes. 

Hotstncton, Kansas, voted 378 to 346 
on February 25 to retain the council- 
manager plan. 

Ciinton, OKLAHOMA, defeated a pro- 
posed council-manager charter on Feb- 
ruary 18 by a vote of 605 to 540. 

Ocpven, UTan, was erroneously re- 
ported in the February Review as having 
abandoned the council-manager plan. A 
proposed charter change to that effect 
was defeated. 

A proposal for a  council-manager 
charter has been submitted to the city 
council of Grtroy, CALIFoRNIA, and has 
been referred to a committee for study. 
Gilroy now has a chief administrator. 

A council-manager proposal is to be 
voted on in PortLanp, Orecon, in May. 

KLAMATH Fats, Orecon, will vote 
May 16 on a proposed charter amend- 
ment establishing the office of manager 
and directing the council to appoint a 
manager. 


Over 1,500 Manager 


Communities in Europe 


The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation has been examining the number 
of European municipalities with local 
governments that are largely similar to 
the council-manager plan. It has found a 
total of 1,534 in five countries: Germany 
1,263, Finland 144, Norway 55, Sweden 
42, Ireland 30. Out of the total it has 
listed 325 in a newly published Directory 
of Council-Manager Municipalities in 
Europe.’ Omitted are 1,090 of the smaller 
cities, towns and villages, and 119 coun- 
ties, in Germany, information on these 
not having been available; members of 


1 Chicago, January 1958, 15 pages, $1.00. 
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this group will be included in future edi- 
tions of the directory. 

The 325 in the current list 
cities, towns, counties, city-counties and 
rural municipalities. A brief explanation 
is presented for each country on the 
legal status, authority, responsibility and 
functions of the municipal administrators, 
and on similarities and difference as com- 
pared with American practice. 

As to Finland, the ICMA states that 
for all municipalities the council, elected 
by a system of proportional representa- 
tion, appoints the manager—a trained 
professional administrator—regardless of 
residence and for an indefinite term. A 
three-fourths vote of the council is re- 
quired for this dismissal. As councils 
range from 15 to 77 in number of mem- 
bers each council selects an administra- 
tive board, headed by the manager; this 
board prepares the budget and submits it 
to the council. Department heads are ap- 
pointed by the council or the administra- 
tive board but are stated to be responsible 
to the manager. 


include 





Ex-Manager Honored 
by ‘Week’ 

In appreciation of the services of 
Stephen J. Matthews as city man- 
ager for two and one-half years 
until his departure to become exe- 
cutive secretary of the League of 
Texas Municipalities, the city coun- 
cil of San Antonio on February 
13 adopted a resolution of thanks 
and regret and Mayor J. Edwin 
Kuykendall proclaimed the week of 
February 16-23, 1958, as “Stephen 
J. Matthews Week.” 


The city employees voluntarily 
contributed $426 as a special token 
of appreciation, to go to the schol- 
of City 


Managers’ Association 


arship fund the Texas 
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Anchorage, Alaska, Uses 


New Annexation Law 


The city of Anchorage, Alaska, will 
annex the adjacent Rogers Park area on 
June 15 by virtue of an election held 
February 4. This was the first annexa- 
tion election held under new (1957) ter- 
ritorial legislation requiring only persons 
in the area wishing to be annexed to vote. 
Such an election is necessary only if a 
resident of the area files a protest against 
the proposed annexation with the city 
council. Only a simple majority vote is 
required for annexation. The vote in this 
instance was 171 to 100. 

Under terms of the resolution passed 
by the Anchorage city council, the an- 
nexation will become effective June 15. 
Taxation of the area by the city will 
begin in 1959. The population of Anchor- 
age will be increased by 400 to 500 people 
and slightly over one square mile will be 
added to the city’s area. 


Consolidation Urged 


For Better High Schools 


A committee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators reported 
on February 23 at the association’s con- 
vention in St. Louis that the majority of 
school districts are too small, especially 
for adequate high school instruction. Only 
one school district in eight was found to 
be large enough to support a desirable 
minimum of 40 teachers. In more than 75 
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per cent of the districts the high schools 
employ no more than ten teachers. Of the 
23,746 public high schools in the U. S., 
13,142 have fewer than 200 pupils, 7,117 
fewer than 100 and 2,720 fewer than 50, 
according to the committee. 

It was pointed out that subjects like 
science cannot be given if there are not 
enough teachers to do more than attempt 
a bare minimum of basic requirements. 

The committee recommended combina- 
tion and unification of school districts so 
that the latter can provide better schools 
with adequate staffs and facilities. 


AMA Aids International 
Information Program 


The American 
has been chosen by the U. S. Information 
Agency to administer and promote in- 
terest in its “People-to-People” program, 
under which specific cities in this country 
cooperate with specific cities abroad in 
friendship 


Municipal Association 


the interest of international 


and exchange of information. 

About 50 cities in the U. S. are now 
thus affiliated with cities in other coun- 
tries at the citizen level, to promote these 
objectives through correspondence, per- 
sonal visits, student exchanges and gifts. 
Among large cities, for example, Boston 
and Rome are paired; among small ones, 
Darien, Connecticut, and Mecara, India. 

The AMA assists local committees to 
establish these relationships. 
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Metropolitan Government 


Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 





Officials Stress 
Metro Problems 


AMA and NACO Support 
Federal Aid 
OLICY statements adopted for 1958 
by the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
County Officials demonstrate the serious- 


Programs 


ness with which these two organizations 
of local view the 
problems of governing metropolitan areas. 


government officials 
Furthermore, these statements dramatize 
the fact that metropolitan 
areas are the concern of all levels of gov- 
state and 
solution is de- 


problems of 


ernment—municipal, 
that 
pendent in large measure upon a variety 


county, 
federal—and their 
of adjustments in intergovernmental re- 
lationships. 
The AMA 


periments in metropolitan governmental 


statement asserts that ex- 
arrangements should be encouraged “in 
the belief that the solution to metropoli- 
tan problems requires new concepts in 


local governmental organization.” 

“The American Municipal Association 
recognizes the seriousness of the metro- 
politan problem and pledges the full re- 
sources of this organization to its early 
solution. In this effort, a 
special Metropolitan Area Committee, 
broadly representative of the major geo- 
graphical sections of the country and of 
the different types of metropolitan areas, 
is authorized. 


support of 


“Recognizing that adequate use of the 
annexation device is not possible under 
the existing laws in many jurisdictions, 
and may not be practicable in others, the 
American Municipal Association requests 
the director and staff to arrange .. . to 
have the statutes of the several states per- 
taining to annexations by and incorpora- 


tion of cities and towns collected, digested 
and evaluated, and a report thereon dis- 
tributed to all state municipal leagues 
and member cities. If be found 
practicable, such report shall include sug- 


Same 


gested uniform or model state laws on 
each of these two subjects. 

“In view of the fact that the existing 
metropolitan problem in large measure is 
due to archaic, inflexible and even dis- 
criminatory state constitutional and stat- 
utory provisions, which must be modified 
and supplemented before any real and 
[AMA 
urges the creation by state agencies] to 
aid in determining the present and chang- 
. metropolitan and other 
assist in the 
and statu- 
tory changes necessary and prope for 
the establishment and 
adequate, efficient and responsible iocal 
levels of government. . . . 


lasting solutions are possible, 


ing needs of . . 
urbanized areas 
of constitutional 


and to 
formulation 


maintenan of 


“The metropolitan areas of the nation, 
in which almost 65 per cent of our popu- 
lation lives and whose residents contrib- 
ute more than 75 per cent of the revenues 
collected by the federal government, con- 
tinue to be severely shortchanged in the 
various federal grant-in-aid programs. 

“Because federal grants are channeled 
through state governments, rurally domi- 
nated state legislatures have been able to 
divert a major portion of such funds to 
rural areas. 

“City-based and installa- 
tions such as hospital and airports, which 
serve great metropolitan areas, have not 
received the funds to which they are en- 
titled because federal funds have been 
distributed according to the population 
of the city in which the institution or 
installation is situated, rather than the 
population of area served. 

“Federal programs are 
also failing to give proper consideration 


institutions 


grant-in-aid 
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to the sharp changes taking place in the 
rapidly expanding suburban areas sur- 
rounding cities. 

“We therefore advocate that all federal 
grant-in-aid funds to the states be ear- 
marked in two categories — metropoli- 
tan areas and to the states for all other 
purposes and that federal funds in the 
former category be distributed to the ap- 
propriate agency with due regard to the 
over-all population of the metropolitan 
area served. 

“Such a policy will draw together the 
city and suburban areas in programs of 
mutual interest, provide greater assist- 
ance to the institutions and installations 
serving the entire metropolitan area and 
encourage the development of cooperative 
efforts to cope with mounting problems 
which spill across present municipal and 
state boundaries.” 


County Statement 


In its policy statement the National 
Association of County Officials “reaffirms 
its basic objective of strengthening coun- 
ty and local government and of combat- 
ing centralization of government and 
deplores attitudes hostile to the growth 
and very existence of county and local 
governments on the part of officials of 
other levels of government... . 

“County government has a decisive role 
to.play in so-called metropolitan or urban 
area problems. Counties should take the 
lead in providing services in metropolitan 
areas where exploding populations have 
made it impossible for incorporated and 
unincorporated areas to provide an ade- 
quate level of vitally needed services. The 
National Association of County Officials 
will devote a very large proportion of its 
efforts in the coming years to the solu- 
tion of these pressing problems.” 

The NACO statement gives particular 
emphasis to the importance of a number 
of federal assistance programs in meeting 
the problems faced by local governments 
in metropolitan areas. For example, in 
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its endorsement of a continuation of fed- 
eral aid for airports on the National Air- 
port plan, it is stated: 

“Increasingly county governments are 
assuming responsibilities for airport con- 
struction and maintenance. These airports 
often serve interstate travel and military 
needs and are quite beyond the ability of 
local communities to finance and main- 
tain.” 

It also points out that the interest-free 
loans for public works planning provided 
for in the Housing Act of 1954 have been 
of “great value to communities.” 

Recognizing the interstate implications 
of the water pollution problem and the 
fact that in many cases it is “quite be- 
yond the capacity of local governments 
to control,” the NACO endorsed “the 
use of federal funds, upon the recom- 
mendation of appropriate state water pol- 
lution control agencies, for construction 
of sewage treatment facilities.” 

On other problems of mounting impor- 
tance in metropolitan areas NACO says: 

“We endorse the principle of federal 
aid for research into the causes and tech- 
niques for curbing air pollution .... We 
recommend that it be continued with 
adequate appropriations to provide in- 
formation so that counties and other 
local units can curb this problem. .. . 

“Increasingly counties are being called 
upon to take the lead in the elimination 
of slums and blighted areas and to re- 
locate families displaced by construction 
of new highways and other public works. 
Under the housing act of 1954 federal 
funds were authorized to assist counties, 
municipalities and other local units to 
bear the tremendous cost of these vitally 
important programs. We endorse the 
urban renewal provisions of the housing 
act of 1954 and urge the Congress to 
continue the program with sufficient ap- 
propriations to meet the pressing needs 
of our local communities.” 

Both AMA and NACO are strongly 
committed to policies designed to 
strengthen local government and both 
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have given their endorsement to the con- 
tinuation of programs of federal assist- 
ance as essential aspects of their official 
policies. 

As to federal machinery for coordinat- 
ing federal assistance programs designed 
to meet urban problems, the two organi- 
zations take somewhat different positions. 
NACO says: 

“Whenever possible, dealings between 
county and other local governments and 
the federal government should be chan- 
neled through an appropriate state agency. 
We oppose the establishment of a federal 
department of urban affairs on the 
grounds that it would further weaken the 
states and would tend to create an un- 
wieldy bureaucracy of the type found in 
many foreign countries.” 

AMA proposes the establishment of a 
new agency attached to the office of the 
president to give proper attention to the 
urban policies of the federal government. 

“Representatives of municipal interests 
have long been largely ignored in the 
shaping of national policies and programs 
which vitally them. The role 
of the cities in the national economy has 
been fully or under- 


concern 
seldom evaluated 
stood. 

“To a large extent the problem stems 
directly from the fact that the represen- 
tatives of urban interest affairs are not 
represented as such in the councils that 
shape fundamental federal policy. 

“No single individual or agency at the 
federal level is concerned with the ag- 
gregate of the urban problem. Nowhere 
at the federal level has it been sufficiently 
recognized that the many existing urban 
problems with which the federal govern- 
ment now deals — highways, airports, 
urban water pollution control, 
advance public facility planning loans, 
etc. inter-related and cannot be 
fully unless coordinated with 
one another. Most of the proponents of 
federal programs created along functional 
lines are too limited in their approach 
and too preoccupied with the progress of 


renewal, 


are 
effective 
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their particular effort to make a case 
for larger and more fundamental prob- 
lems of urban community development. 

“A national urban policy must be de- 
veloped on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment. Only by way of such policy 
can the various functional programs now 
operative at the federal level be meaning- 
fully related and focused in such a way 
as to realize the full social and economic 
potential of the nation’s urban areas. We 
therefore resolve: 

“The President and the Congress are 
urged to create a Council of Urban Ad- 
visors, a presidential agency to conduct 
continuing research and make recommen- 
dations on urban problems and empow- 
ered to coordinate all federal programs 
affecting urban areas. 

“The proposed council would be 
charged to recommend the best kind of 
organizational device in government to 
represent urban interests . . . review the 
suggestion for a new federal cabinet post 
for urban affairs, previously endorsed by 
AMA. Unlike the other segments of 
our political economy, such as industry, 
labor and agriculture, local governments 
have no one place to turn in their many 
dealings with the federal government. 
AMA believes that the proposed coun- 
cil would start relating and coordinating 
all existing federal programs which af- 
fect urban areas, and develop a federal 
urban policy based on its studies of urban 
problems.” 


Study of Governments 
Continues in St. Louis 


Since the issuance of the Metropolitan 
St. Louis Survey report in August 1957,1 
a number of interesting developments 
have taken place in the St. Louis area. 
Occurring at the state, metropolitan, 
county and municipal levels, these de- 
velopments offer promise of some reform 


1 See the Review, October 1957, page 
469. 
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in the governmental pattern of the area. 
Taken as a whole, they indicate a grow- 
ing public awareness of the need for 
metropolitan reorganization. 

At the state level, a joint Senate-House 
Committee on Government was 
established at the last of the 
General Assembly to study the problems 
of the two large metropolitan areas in 
the state as well as the general problems 
of local government. The committee has 
formed three subcommittees, one for the 
St. Louis area, another for Kansas City 
and a third to cover the remainder of the 
state. 

The St. 
held two hearings 
was presented by city and county officials, 
the president of the County League of 
Municipalities, and staff members of the 
Metropolitan Survey. Committee Chair- 
man E. Gary Davidson promised sympa- 
thetic consideration of the area’s legis- 
He has indicated his com- 


Local 
session 


Louis subcommittee recently 


at which testimony 


lative needs. 
mittee will hold further hearings and will 
report its recommendations to the 1959 
General Assembly. 
Metropolitan-wise, the Citizens Com- 
mittee for City-County Coordination has 
announced it will file new petitions in 
St. Louis County 
March. The committee’s drive to secure 
appointment of a city-county board of 
freeholders received a setback last Sep- 


tember when the county petitions were 


before the end of 


found to contain insufficient valid signa- 
tures. Because supplemental signatures 
could not be filed, the committee has been 
obliged to collect a completely new set 
of signatures. There still remains the 
legal question whether the invalidation of 
the original county petitions did not 
terminate the whole proceedings so as to 
require new signatures in the city as well 
as the county. As matters now stand, 
the Citizens Committee is relying on the 
original petitions filed in the city. 

If no further legal obstacles appear, a 
board of freeholders should be in opera- 
tion by late spring. It would have one 
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year to draft a plan for metropolitan gov- 
ernment (‘within the limitations pre- 
scribed by article III, section 30, of the 
Missouri constitution). The plan would 
then be presented to the voters of the 
city and county. A favorable majority 
vote in each area would be required for 


adoption. 


Significant Developments 
three sig- 


occurred. 


On a county-wide basis, 
nificant developments 


These pertain to county-municipal rela- 


have 


tions, county government reorganization 
and schooi district consolidation 

Shortly after the 
Metropolitan Survey report, the county 


publication of the 


supervisor and the president of the Coun 
ty League of Municipalities jointly ap- 
pointed a committee on county munici- 
palities and James A 
Singer as its chairman. This committee 
has been meeting regularly since early 
Thus far it has concentrated 


services with 


December. 
on the major public services performed 
by the county and the municipalities in 
cluding police, health, refuse disposal and 
tax collection. The committee plans to 
issue a series of reports containing recom- 
mendations for the more efficient handling 
of these services. 

The county council, after making its 
own study as a committee of the whole, 
has proposed certain revisions in the 
county’s home rule charter. These include 
the elimination of four elective offices 
assessor, collector, highway engineer and 
coroner—and the creation of 
elective official, the director of revenue. 
Other proposals would establish the of- 


one new 


fice of budget director, change the title 
of auditor to director of accounts and 
limit his duties to pre-auditing and ac- 
counting, for an annual 
audit by an independent public accountant, 
change the title of supervisor to county 
executive and increase his salary from 
$10,000 to $17,500, and permit extension 
of the classified service by ordinance 


provide post- 


rather than by charter amendment as at 
present. 
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A citizens committee of nine members, 
one selected by each councilman and two 
by the supervisor, has been appointed to 
Since the 
December, 


review the proposed changes. 
report made public in 
considerable opposition to the elimination 
of the elective offices has been generated 
now appears 


was 


among political leaders. It 
that will be taken on 
the revision until after the fall elections. 


no further action 


School Consolidation 


The county school board recently an- 
nounced that it is preparing consolida- 
tion plans that would further reduce the 
districts in St. Louis 
County from 29 to about 19. If the plans 
are approved by the State Board of 
Education, the merger proposals will be 
later this year. 


number of school 


submitted to the voters 
Under the 
act, consolidation is effected by a favor- 
districts in- 


state school reorganization 


able majority vote in the 
A majority vote in each district 
This enabling act has 
reduce 


volved. 
is not necessary 


permitted St. Louis County to 


the number of its school districts from 
86 in 1949 to the present 29. 

Even at the municipal level, there are 
signs of activity. Governmental Research 
Institute has been retained to do a con- 
solidation study for three St. Louis Coun- 
ty municipalities: Ladue, Frontenac and 
Huntleigh 
combined 
10,300 and cover an area of almost twelve 


Four neighboring munici- 


These communities have a 


population of approximately 
square miles. 
palities have expressed their desire to be 
included in the study, but the original 
group has given no indication of accept- 
ing these offers. There is also consider- 
able talk of consolidation among officials 
in other municipalities of the county and 
it might well be that a successful Ladue- 
Frontenac-Huntleigh effort 
ger off a series of further mergers. 


would trig- 


Henry J. SCHMANDT 
Research Director 


Metropolitan St. Louis Survey 


Associate 
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Study 6-County Detroit 
Area 


study project 
Detroit 


politan area has been initiated. The 


A metropolitan 
for the six-county metro- 
project calls for the incorporation 
of the Southeastern Michigan Met- 
ropolitan Community Research 
Corporation. Participating are rep- 
resentatives of local government, 
citizen groups, labor, business, in- 
dustry and four universities in the 
The project is being or- 


under a grant from the 


area. 
ganized 
Ford Foundation 











Snohomish County Approves 
Metropolitan Corporation 


Snohomish County, Washington, voters 
at a special election in January approved 
formation of a metropolitan corporation 
under the Washington State enabling leg- 
islation passed in 1957.1 The vote was 
2,907 to 2,291. The area covered by the 
new corporation includes only the south- 
western section of the county which is 
adjacent to the Seattle metropolitan area. 
The rejected the one-mill 
needed to support the corporation, which 


voters levy 


is authorized to provide comprehensive 
planning only. 


City-County Health Merger 


boards of Detroit and 
Michigan, have recom- 


The health 
Wayne County, 
mended unanimously that their work be 
unified 
Fields where duplication can be avoided 
by such a program are birth and death 
records, air pollution, civil defense train- 
ing, maternal 
search, immunization 
health education. 


into one county-wide program. 


infant and mortality re- 


programs and 


1 See the Review, April 1957, page 207. 
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Principles of County Home Rule 


The counties of California, acting through the County Supervisors 
Association of California, at its 47th Annual Meeting in Santa Rosa on 
September 20, 1957, unanimously adopted the following declaration of 
principles of home rule for California counties. 


1. The California tradition of local home rule and self-determination as ap- 
plied to county government should be continued and strengthened. It should 
find further expression in the constitution and the statutes. Particularly, the 
general law on county government should permit wide flexibility wherever 
possible so that resort to a charter is not necessary to achieve simple mod- 
ernizations. 


2. Areas where counties act primarily as agents of the state in performing a 
state service and do so with substantial state financing should be distinguished 
from areas of local or mixed state and local interest, so as to provide a basis 
for indicating where statewide standards and supervision may be justified. 


3. Counties should be free to determine the scope and the extent of the gov- 
ernmental services each will render, subject to the recognized need for some 
uniformity in the standard of performance of services of national or statewide 
import. 


4. In services of national or statewide import, the degree of uniformity re- 
quired should be carefully determined in each case, with emphasis on the 
purpose of the individual requirement—to the end that uniformity will not be 
“uniformity for uniformity’s sake,”’ but in each case will serve a specific bene- 
ficial purpose and to the further end that the progress which can come only 
from the existence of a variety of administrative approaches and methods shall 
not be stifled. 


5. Counties should be free to devise their own operating policies in all gov- 
ernmental programs not financed wholly or substantially by federal or state 
funds, subject to a requirement that such policies be definitely set forth in 
writing. 


6. Counties should be free to devise their own internal organization, either 
under a charter or under general law. 


7. Counties should be free to devise their own operating policies in such 
fields as purchasing, capital outlay and employment conditions, subject to a 
requirement that such policies be clearly set forth. 


8. To assure direct responsibility to the people and to enable the enforcement 
of such responsibility, general control of the county government should be 
placed wholly in the board of supervisors. 
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Rural Government 


« Edited by Clyde F. Snider 





Administrator 
System Spreads 


County Problems 
Demand Executive 


Eprtor’s Note.—The article below is 
reprinted from the Woodland (Cali- 
fornia) Democrat of November 18, 1957. 

sogN OUR county we don’t know how 

we managed before we got our ad- 
ministrative officer. County government 
is getting so big and so complicated that 
it takes the full-time effort of a trained 
administrator to get things done. It takes 
a load off the supervisor’s shoulders and 
gives him time to concentrate on over-all 
policy. He doesn’t have to waste time on 
petty details of administration.” 

This statement by a county supervisor 
attending the recent meetings of the 
County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Rosa appears to reflect 
the feeling of a majority of elected of- 
ficials in those few states where counties 
have selected an administrative officer. 

Admittedly, the idea has not been too 
prevalent to date. California certainly 
leads the nation in this regard with over 
half of the 58 counties having adminis- 
trators of some type. The International 
City Managers’ Association, applying a 
test many believe far too rigid, reports 
seventeen counties with managers. Washoe 
County, Nevada, recently adopted the 
manager plan and there was an extension 
of the optional county manager plan to 
all counties instead of just to three. Rock- 
ingham County, North Carolina, and 
Dade County, Florida, also have adopted 
manager governments. 

There is widespread interest among 
county officials in executive leadership at 
the county level. The response to a note 
in a recent issue of The County Officer, 
the official organ of county government, 


gives evidence of the interest. Free copies 
of the recently enacted Tennessee optional 
county manager law were offered and 
requests were so numerous that an ad- 
ditional supply of reprints had to be 
ordered. 

Many causes of the relatively slow 
growth of the executive concept exist. 
Primarily, a very large percentage of our 
3,047 counties are small. The problems in 
these rural areas are relatively simple and 
conscientious elected supervisors manage 
to attend to the needs of the people in a 
manner that wins public acceptance. 

Some resistance to county administra- 
tive officers comes from bungling on the 
part of reformers. They push for plans 
that are too formal and inflexible to meet 
local needs. In these instances county 
manager concepts are as welcome to local 
leaders as a mother-in-law is to a new 
bride. 

Given evidence that an executive or ad. 
ministrative officer will bring better gov- 
ernment at less cost, it is hard to imagine 
the electorate and local officials will not 
respond. To admit that the electorate is 
not intelligent or that officials as a group 
are not dedicated to the general good is 
to deny the basic premises of our system 
of representative self-government. 

From a national point of view, state 
governments are the chief obstacles to 
increased local government efficiency, 
municipal and county. States operate 
under severe self-imposed constitutional 
restrictions. Local governments, being 
children of the state, are not given ade- 
quate powers or financial resources to 
cope with their complex problems. States 
mandate duties, [fix] salaries and force in- 
flexible organization on counties and 
municipalities. At the same time, states 
fail to grant adequate powers for local 
officials either to perform the functions 
or to finance them. 

Lester A. Price, Ventura county super- 
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visor and immediate past president of 
the California association, and William 
R. MacDougall, general manager of the 
association, both spoke of this problem 
at the Santa Rosa meeting. Their as- 
sociation has developed a series of stand- 
ards for bringing this “home rule” to 
California communities. 
County government is 
move. It is absorbing an increasing num- 
ber of functions and is being used more 
frequently as the administrative unit to 
solve urban problems. If, in the light of 
the experience of California counties and 
other places that are employing adminis- 
trators, it can be shown that this concept 
is sound, it will be rapidly adopted by 


really on the 


counties in other states. 
All evidence indicates that this is in- 
deed the fact. 
BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND 
Executive Director 
National Association of County Officials 


Illinois Studies 


° ° 
Counties, Townships 

The Illinois legislature, in its 1957 ses- 
sion, evidenced an interest in rural local 
government by creating a continuing com- 
mission to study problems of county gov- 
interim commission to 


ernment and an 


study township government. The organi- 


zation of these study commissions and 
their early activities are summarized in 
the items below by persons who are as- 
sisting the respective bodies in a consult- 
ative and advisory capacity. 


County Commission 
Holds Hearings 
The 


Government 


Illinois Commission on County 
is a continuing body and is 
directed to report its recommendations 
to the General Assembly every two years. 
It is composed of five senators, five rep- 
resentatives and five public members. In 
the latter category are four county of- 


ficials and one political scientist. The 
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commission has held a series of hearings 
throughout the state to obtain the views 
of county officials and citizens on prob- 
lems facing counties. The question of 
financial problems has been raised most 
frequently at the hearings, but sugges- 
tions for organizational changes, better 
assessments and other improvements have 
been mentioned. 

A point frequently raised by witnesses 
has been the failure of the legislature to 
provide adequate funds when assigning 
new functions or responsibilities to coun- 
ties. Also the personal property tax sys- 
tem has been much criticized as unwork 
able. As a substitute for this tax, many 
witnesses have suggested that an income 
easier to ad- 


tax would be fairer and 


minister, but no agreement has been 
reached on whether such a tax should be 
levied on a graduated or non-graduated 
basis. 

The charge of the commission is broad. 
It is expressly directed to study various 
aspects of county finances, licensing and 
business regulatory statutes, zoning and 
planning problems, and the desirability of 
codifying statutes pertaining to counties 
One other charge is to study “the pos- 
sibility of consolidating or combining 
counties for the purpose of improving 
local government.” The need for combin- 
ing counties, especially in the southern 
part of the state, has been dramatized by 
the inadequacy of the tax base to support 
county government in certain localities. 
It has been found, for example, that in 
at least one county, officials were not 
paid for a one-year period. 
politically feasible method of overcoming 


However, no 


the many stumbling blocks to county con- 
solidation has yet been suggested. 
SAMUEL K. Gove 


University of Illinois 
Commission Studies 
Township Setup 


The 
which has the support of township of- 


Illinois Township Commission, 
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ficials, the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion (Farm Bureau), and other signifi- 
cant groups in the state, consists of three 
senators, three representatives and five 
public members. The Local Government 
Center of Southern Illinois University 
and the Illinois Legislative Council have 
been given responsibility for perform- 
ing research for the commission. 
Specifically, the commission is directed 
to “study the organization of townships, 
the duties, powers, functions, compensa- 
tion and fees of township officers, the tax 
rate and revenues of townships, the pos- 
sibility of combining townships for the 
purpose of improving local government,” 
and any other factors it deems necessary 


to consider in order to “strengthen town- 
ship government in the state.” A series of 
five public meetings have been arranged 
the 
and 


to ascertain problems of township 


government hear suggestions for 
their solution 

It is apparent, then, that the commis- 
sion was not organized for the purpose 
oi recommending the elimination of town- 
Even the 


charge to consolidate some of the 1,433 


ship government in Illinois. 
governmental townships was given with 
the 
providing them with a tax base adequate 


idea of strengthening townships by 
to support full time, qualified township 
officials and better services for township 
citizens. 
Furthermore, the commission apparent- 
ly will not center its attention on the 
problem of consolidation but will con- 
centrate on such items as improving the 
operation of the town board and the town 
meeting, seeking an expansion of town- 
ship powers, and improving the over-all 
performance of township government. 
As an interim body the Township Com- 
mission will its findings to the 
General Assembly not later than March 
1, 1959. The General Assembly if it sees 


fit will then enact appropriate legislation 


report 


to implement its recommendations. 
InvinG Howarps 
Southern Illinois University 


REVIEW 


California County 
Strengthens Administrator 


According to the News Letter of the 
County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, the board of supervisors of Stanis- 
laus County has adopted an ordinance 
substantially strengthening that county's 
Under the 
officer will 


chief administrative officer. 


ordinance the administrative 
have complete control over the appoint- 
ment and removal of the heads of some 
In the case of other depart- 

to 
responsibility of the 


departments. 


ments, with respect which appoint- 


ment is by law a 
supervisors, the ordinance declares that 
appointments will be made on recom- 
mendation of the administrative officer. 
It is further declared to be the policy 
of the board of supervisors that appoint- 
ments to departmental headships shall be 
made in accordance with merit principies 
and that the of the 


officer shall be utilized in the 


services personnel 
recruiting 
of candidates. The ordinance should go 
far toward relieving supervisors of ad- 
tasks the 


board to concentrate on its primary func- 


ministrative and permitting 


tion of policy-determination 


Montana Counties 
Discuss Manager Plan 


From Montana, where Petroleum Coun 
ty has been the outstanding example of 
a strictly rural American county operat- 
ing the 
come reports that two additional counties 
the plan 
under the state’s optional law. In Chou- 
the Big Sandy Rotary Club 


under council-manager plan,! 


are considering adoption of 


teau County 
is making an effort to bring about man- 
ager government and a gathering of 200 
to 
The latter meeting 


leading citizens met recently discuss 


adoption of the plan 
was addressed by Montana State College 
Renne, a long-time 


President Roland R 


student of county manager government. 


1 See “Montana Pace Setter,” by 
Roland R. Renne, the Review, March 
1958, page 115 
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Abolish the Township? 


While a legislative interim com- 
mission, as noted elsewhere in this 
department, was considering means 
of strengthening Illinois township 
government, the Illinois Assembly 
on State Government, meeting 
February 21-23, 1958, recommended, 
on motion from the floor, amend- 
ment of the state constitution so 
as to abolish the township as a 
governmental unit. Present consti- 
tutional provisions require that 
township organization be made 
optional with the respective coun- 
ties. Townships now exist in 85 
of the state’s 102 counties. 











During recent months there has also been 
discussion in Glacier County of possible 
adoption of the plan. 


County Officers Study 
Government Overlap 


monthly bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
reports that the Pennsylvania 
Association of County Commis- 


The official 


affairs 
State 


[ April 


sioners, at its 1957 annual convention, 
gave full support to a move aimed at 
eliminating overlap in governmental con- 
trol and responsibilities. In providing for 
the appointment of a ten-member com- 
mittee to study the problem, the associa- 
tion directed the committee to confer with 
the Local Government Commission and 
the Joint State Government Commission 
“to reappraise governmental problems 
and responsibilities in all fields of gov- 
ernment.” 


Alabama Authorizes 
Abolition of County 


An amendment to the Alabama consti- 
tution, ratified by the voters of the state 
in December 1957, empowers the state 
legislature to abolish Macon County, the 
home of Tuskegee Institute, and divide 
its territory among neighboring counties. 
Proponents of the amendment claimed 
this was necessary to prevent Negro con- 
trol of Macon County’s government as a 
result of federal civil rights legislation 
designed to protect Negroes in their vot- 
ing rights. Negroes outnumber whites 
approximately seven to one in Macon 
County, while the counties among which 
its area and population may be divided 
have white majorities. 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Jackson Phillips 





Governor Demands 
Full Assessment 
Wide Exists 
Among Florida Counties 


LORIDA’S 
has demanded, under 
pension, that county tax 


Variation 


Leroy Collins 
threat of sus- 
officials assess 
real property at 100 per cent “full cash 
value” as required by a statute enacted 
in 1941. Under-assessment of real prop- 
erty for tax purposes and inequalities in 
the administration of the law in Florida 
are not unique, but the announcement of 
the has considerable 


interest. 


Governor 


governor created 

The announced purpose of full assess- 
ment is not so much to raise more reve- 
nue as it is to remedy inequities in exist- 
ing tax assessments, labeled by Governor 
Collins as a “hodge-podge of assessment 
practices.” (The governor and his legis- 
lative backers favor a corresponding 
lowering of the millage rate by the vari- 
ous boards of county commissioners.) If 
the assessors comply with the law, how- 
undoubtedly the total revenues from 
property Florida has a 
homestead exemption of $5,000 and full 
assessment would extend ad valorem tax- 


ever 


taxes will rise. 


ation to many property owners not now 
on the tax rolls. 

Property taxes constitute the principal 
source of county revenue in Florida as 
in other states and the present haphazard 
tremendous 


methods reveal 


A recent study made by the 


assessment 
variations. 
Railroad Assessment Board showed that 
assessments varied from 634 per cent in 
one county to 77% per cent in another. 
Many tax assessors and several promi- 
nent legislators oppose the governor, who 
has been stymied by lack of a satisfactory 
definition of the phrase “full cash value.” 


A committee composed of state and coun- 
ty assessors is working with the Bureau 
of Governmental Research and Service of 
the School of Public Administration, 
Florida State University, in preparing a 
new assessors last revised in 
1945. This committee has been asked to 
include a definition of the phrase in its 


manual, 


manual. 

Certainly an understanding of “full 
cash value” is needed as a guide to the 67 
county assessors, and few would disagree 
that equal throughout the 
State are mecessary to equalize the tax 
made 


assessments 


burden, whether assessments are 
at 100 per cent, 50 per cent or at some 
figure. But more than this is 

The majority of assessors need 


other 
needed. 
training in modern tax assessment 
methods and how to apply these methods 
before inequities will be eliminated. 

W. V. 


Florida State University 


HoLtoway 


Tax Windfalls 
For New York City 


New York City and other cities in 
New York, the 


have recently found their tax revenues 


as well as state itself, 
slightly increased, in one case by a court 
ruling, in another by an expensive me- 


In 


there direct action on the part of a gov- 


chanical problem. neither case was 
ernmental unit to bring about any change. 
In both cases the sales tax base was the 
point in question. 

A windfall which will amount to from 
$700,000 to $1,000,000 a year for New 
York City and about $400,000 a year for 
of Ap- 


peals decision last year holding that the 


other cities stems from a Court 
manufacturers federal excise tax is part 
of the cost of the product (//offman v. 
City of Syracuse, 2 N.Y. 2d 484). The 
court ruled that the total price of such 
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items as automobiles, car parts, refrigera- 
tors, radios, television sets and others on 
which there is a federal manufacturers 
excise tax were affected. Formerly the 
city sales tax exempted the federal ex- 
cise from its base. Now, the total price, 
including the federal tax, is used in figur- 
ing the sales tax. 


The case was brought by a Syracuse 
liquor dealer, who contended his custo- 
mers were entitled to local sales tax ex- 
emption on the federal tax if he were 
willing to break down the bill. It was 
made clear in the decision that no sales 
tax was due on the federal retail excise 
tax collected on such items as luggage, 
jewelry and cosmetics. The impact of the 
change will be felt by the purchasers of 
new items affected; in the case of new 
cars it will add from $5 to $19 to the 
price. 


Another windfall recently came when 
all parties concerned decided the problem 
was too involved and solutions too dif- 
ficult; therefore the city of New York 
and the state will continue to realize the 
advantage of a tax that legally need not 
be paid. The city’s sales tax on telephone 
bills is also levied on calls made to the 
suburbs through the dial system; it is so 
levied simply because there is no way to 
distinguish the destination of calls for 
purpose of computing the bill. The Pub- 
lic Service Commission after a three-year 
inquiry has decided it would 
much to avert the excess charges that it 
It is 
estimated it would cost about two dollars 
per telephone to equip it with a corrective 
device, while the excess charge is now 
estimated to average about eleven cents 
a year for each telephone. The telephone 
company will refund sales tax claims by 


cost so 


has dropped further investigation. 


customers for calls made outside the city’s 
limits through the dial system, but poten- 
tial claimants are notified that false 
certifications carry penalties of a fine of 
$1,000 and a year’s imprisonment. By 
court stipulation the city and the state 
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will split the amount, the total of the 
about $248,000 


excess charges running 


per year. 


Western Governors Seek 
Interstate Highway Completion 


The Western Governors’ Conference at 
its annual meeting called for completion 
of the lagging Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem by the original target date, 1972. A 
newly estimated cost of completing the 
system has found the federal share rising 
Also, 
the trust fund has not received revenues 
The 
result is that either the time of complet 


37 per cent above 1956 estimates 
up to the !cvel originally expected 


ing the system must be extended or more 
federal revenue sources must be devoted 
The conference prefers 
“all federal 


to the project. 
the latter course, urging that 
highway user taxes be placed in the Fed- 
eral Highway Trust Fund to insure the 
completion of the program within the 
next thirteen years.” 

In other resolutions the 
ernors asked that in the construction of 
the interstate system the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads give more consideration to “the 


western gov- 


needs and views of local communities and 
the recommendations of state authorities.” 
They noted that since passage of the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1956, Hawaii 
has been paying its share of the special 
taxes for the interstate system but has not 
been allocated any mileage authorized for 
the system. They supported allocation to 
Hawaii of such mileage as may be ap- 
proved by the Departments of Commerce 
and Defense. 


Finance Through Public 


Corporations in Georgia 


1958 session the General As- 


sembly of Georgia rejected a bill to in 


In its 


crease the borrowing power of the Rural 
Roads Authority $100 
$150 million. The bill was sponsored by 


(Continued on 192) 


from million to 


page 
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Citizen Action 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





. 
Mayor Praises 
. . ‘’ 
Civie Club 
Allegheny County Group 
tited Achievement 
Eprtor’s Note.—The article below is 
made up of the opening remarks of 
Mayor Davin L. Lawrence of Pitts- 
burgh before the annual meeting of the 


Civic Club of Allegheny County, held 
January 24, 1958. 


for 


HIS is, I understand, the 62nd annual 
meeting of the Civic Club of Alleghe- 
ny County which is a 
venerable achievement, indeed. The fact, 
in itself, vitality and the 
effectiveness of your organization, whose 


{ Pennsylvania], 
suggests the 


services to this community have been as 
diverse as they have been productive. 

The club was a fledgling group when 
it started its long, hard battle against 
smoke pollution, when it promoted our 
first kindergartens and playgrounds, when 
it sponsored child labor legislation and 
conducted citizenship classes for Pitts- 
burghers newly arrived to this country. 

Throughout its history, the Civic Club 
has performed a unique and valuable 
function for Pittsburgh; it has been, in 
truth, the conscience of the community, 
intent upon mobilizing public opinion to 
overcome the weaknesses and the de- 
ficiencies of our urban society. 

Today, in a very real sense, the club 
continues to provide the moral leadership, 
the searching inquisitiveness, the social 
advocacy which has made it potent and 
respected in the community. Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County have benefited 
richly from these efforts, which, I am 
confident, you will carry forward in the 
future with renewed vigor and determina- 
tion. 

There are times, of course, when your 
views as an organization do not coincide 


with That 
is to be expected and, in some instances, 


those of us in government. 


even to be desired. A citizens’ organiza- 
tion which gives rubber stamp approval 
to every action could 
hardly Neither 
could it long live if it indulged itself in 


governmental 
survive for 62 years. 
carping criticism and spiteful harangues 

It must be a community force, free to 
criticize and willing to support, independ- 
ent and fair, devoted only to the improve- 
ment of the community to which we all 
owe the highest service of enlightened 
citizenship 

By the very nature of your association, 
bringing together as it does a cross-sec- 
tion of community thought and of politi- 
cal persuasion, the Civic Club can never 
become the hand-maiden of any pressure 
group or of any political organization. 

There have been occasions when I have 
felt that your position on a program or 
on legislation has been mistaken, but I 
have never questioned the motivations 
which led to that action. 

There is, I believe, a need for closer 
liaison between government on both the 
local and state level and groups such as 
the Civic Club. 
misinterpretations of 


Misunderstandings and 
administrative or 
legislative actions might well be avpided 
if those of us in government tried harder 
to explain what we are doing and why we 
are doing it. 
Perhaps the best recent example of 
this exchange of information and points 
of view is the city’s [Pittsburgh] capital 
improvement program, which, after care- 
ful preparation and full explanation, was 
supported by the Civic Club, an action 
which contributed to its overwhelming 
approval by the citizens. 
realize that we appreciated that support. 
I hope you will agree that the city, in 


I am sure you 


turn, is doing its part in carrying forward 
the program as we agreed we would do. 
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To achieve this closer relationship 
between the club and various levels of 
government requires both a willingness 
to make information available to you and 
your determination to study that informa- 
tion sufficiently to arrive at a sound 
appraisal of it. Such a procedure would 
not guarantee a unanimity of agreement, 
by any means, but it should serve to 
build the mutual understanding and re- 
spect which is important to the Civic 
Club, important to government, impor- 
tant to the community as a whole. 

We have made remarkable progress in 
Pittsburgh by uniting governmental 
action with the work of various civic and 
citizens agencies. Without these groups, 
it is difficult to see how we could have 
come this far in the smoke control pro- 
gram, in the scope of our redevelopment, 
in the attack on our parking problems or 
the extension of our system of parks and 
recreation. 


LWV’s Citizen 
Meeting Draws Many 


The first fruits of a new organization 
of Tallahassee women interested in local 
government were dramatically plucked in 
public at a recent open meeting of the 
group. Starting about a year ago, when 
one woman came to town, a handful of 
women in the capital city organized a 
league of the League of 
Their efforts have at- 
more 


provisional 
Women Voters. 
tracted considerable attention as 
and more women have answered the call 
to political awareness. 

The organization early embarked upon 
a study of Tallahassee’s version of the 
council-manager form of government. 
This culminated in an open session which 
the local newspaper billed as a town 
meeting. The program consisted of a 
few formalities and then the citizens who 
were gathered proceeded to bombard their 
elected and appointed city officials with 
questions. 
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The meeting was held in the State 
House of Representatives chamber, the 
crowd of both men and women spilling 
over into the balcony. Florida Secretary 
of State Robert A. Gray welcomed the 
assembly with a lecture on the alleged 
advantages of disintegration in govern- 
mental organization. Then the League's 
chairwoman for the evening presented the 
mayor of Tallahassee, the city manager, 
the city attorney, and the city auditor- 
clerk-treasurer. 

Different groups of 
armed with prepared questions. 
queries arose spontaneously. 
peared to be genuine efforts to obtain in- 
formation about, for example, the nature 
of the relationship between the city man- 
ager and the city auditor-clerk-treasurer. 


citizens came 
Other 


Some ap- 


Some questions were leading, if not 
loaded. “Does Tallahassee keep utility 
deposits in local banks at no interest?” 
“Yes.” “Why?” The “explanation” was 
in terms of demand deposits and the fre- 
quent need for refunds, although the total 
number of accounts has been increasing. 
Still other questions pertained to basic 
public policy. Tallahassee’s great 
reliance upon “profits” or transfers from 
its public utility operations was 
tioned and defended. The defense, how- 
ever, was made by an appointed official 
rather than by the elected representative. 


very 


ques- 


The meeting finally broke up when 
the mayor was asked to defend the one 
city ordinance with which his efforts have 
been associated. A question prepared in 
advance on this subject “Mr. 
Cordell, were you not reared on a Geor- 
gia farm? Why did you stop boys and 
girls, 4-H Club members and all from 
owning roosters and hens in the city?” 


was, 


The town meeting pleased all in at- 
tendance and was hailed by the local 
press. The interest was such that the 
members of the league will probably 
have to sponsor more citizen meetings. 
In the meantime, as the change is made 
from a provisional to a regular league, 
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members are absorbed in a fund-raising 
drive partly to finance the publication of 
their findings concerning the government 


of Tallahassee. Paut J. Piccarp 


Florida State University 


Edison Foundation Awards 
Comic, Children’s Books 


The Edison Foundation Children’s 
Book and Comic Book Awards luncheon 
was held in New York on February 16. 

The following children’s book awards 
were made: For “the best children’s 
science book,” The Wonderful World of 
Energy, by Lancelot Hogden (published 
by Garden City Books); for “the best 
science book for youth,” Building Blocks 
of the Universe, by Isaac Asimov (Abe- 
lard-Schuman); for “special excellence 
in portraying America’s past,” Colonial 
Living, by Edwin Tunis (The World 
Publishing Company); for “special ex- 
cellence in contributing to the character 
development of children,” Armed with 
Courage, by May McNeer and Lynd 
Ward (Abingdon Press). 

In the comic book field, awards were 
for “the best American history comic 
book,” The Rough Rider (Classics II- 
lustrated, Gilbertson Company, Inc.) ; 
for “the best science comic book,” Walt 
Disney's Mars and Beyond (Dell Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc.). 


Annual Meeting 


The Cambridge (Massachusetts) Civic 
Association heard James F. Shurtleff at 
its annual meeting on February 27. Mr. 
Shurtleff, who discussed municipal and 
associated political problems, was city 
manager of Medford, Massachusetts, from 
1950 to 1956. He was recently elected to 
the city council of that city. 


Health Service Compiled 


The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County has made a compilation of 
health facilities in large cities. Titled Do 
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We Have Normal Public Health Serv- 
ices?, the mimeographed statement com- 
pares Seattle’s services with those of 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland 
(Oregon), Indianapolis, Denver, Toledo, 
Detroit, Rochester, San Diego, Milwau- 
kee and Oakland (California). More than 
50 services are listed. Of these, Seattle 
has 45 compared with a range of 35 in 
Toledo to 50 in Denver. 


June Conference 


The New York State Citizens’ Council 
will hold its fourteenth Annual Institute 
of Community Leadership June 11-14 at 
Syracuse. Theme of the sessions will be 
“Building Communities in an of 
Change.” Information on the institute 
may be secured from Richard Reuter, 
institute chairman, New York State 
Citizens’ Council, 610 East Fayette Street, 
Syracuse 2, New York. 


Age 


‘Meet Your Government’ 


The Citizens League of Minneapolis 
and Hennipen County inaugurated a 
“Meet Your Government” week, running 
from February 12 to 22. In its Citizens 
League News the league listed forth- 
coming meetings of the city councils of 
and numerous suburban 
communities within Hennipen County, 
meetings of the county board of commis- 


Minneapolis 


sioners, and of school boards, planning 
committees, charter committees, park 
boards, etc., urging citizens to attend and 
get acquainted with local officials. 


Recent Publications 


The League of Women Voters of 
Vermont has published in outline form 
A Study of the General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont (Burlington, Vermont, 
December 1957, 25 pages). It describes 
the function, structure, procedures and 
financing of the Vermont legislative body. 

Three Major Kinds of City Govern- 
ment—-Which to Choose? has been pre- 
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pared by the League of Women Voters 
of Spokane, Washington. Eight pages, il- 
lustrated with interesting drawings, the 
pamphlet states why the league does not 
favor the commission or the mayor-coun- 
cil form of government and why it pre- 
fers the council-manager plan 

Another publication of the League of 
Women Voters, this time from the Mis- 
souri league, puts the Legislature Under 
Examination. The pamphlet discusses ap- 
portionment and composition of the legis- 
lature, sessions, legislative salaries, com- 
mittee structure, and the unicameral leg- 
A short bibliography completes 
which may be 


islature. 
the 27-page pamphlet, 
secured from the league’s office, 6640a 
University City 5, 


Delmar Boulevard, 
ae 


Missouri, at 25 cents. 


Strictly Personal 


The Civic Club of Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh), at its annual meeting in 
January, elected Donald D. Munroe presi- 
dent. Mr. Munroe served as first 
president of the club in 1956 and 1957 
and has been chairman of the club’s Ex- 
ceptionally Able Youth Committee. 


vice 


George T. Bogert, attorney, has been 
appointed by Citizens of Greater Chicago 
to head its program devoted to Chicago 
ward redistricting, state reapportionment, 
the proposed new judicial article and law 
enforcement. Mr. Bogert concen- 
trate on the first two subjects and will 
have the aid of Wayland B. Cedarquist 
who has been appointed head of the Ju- 
dicial Article program area. 


will 


TAXATION AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 188) 


Governor Marvin Griffin, serving the last 
year of his four-year term, and vigorous- 
ly opposed by Lieutenant Governor 
Ernest Vandiver, an unannounced candi- 
date for governor in 1958. The vote in 
the General Assembly may have been in- 
fluenced by factional alignments, but the 
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merits of the issue were presented force- 
fully. 

The constitution of 
strict limitations on indebtedness by the 
state and its political subdivisions. The 
Georgia Supreme Court has held, how- 
ever, that these limitations do not apply 
to public corporations. (A leading case 
is State of Georgia vs. Regents of the 
University System of Georgia, 179 Ga. 
210, 175 S.E. 567 (1934).) During the 
past decade the General Assembly has 


Georgia places 


created a number of authorities, or public 
corporations, as a means of financing pub- 
lic facilities. Thus a School Building Au- 
thority was authorized to borrow $200 
million to use in constructing school- 
This authority constructs build- 
ings and rents them to local school sys- 
tems. Contracts that after a 
number of years of rental, the school- 
houses thus financed become the property 
of the local school system. Other public 


houses. 


provide 


corporations include a Bridge Building 
Authority, State Parks Authority, State 
Office Building Authority and a Univer- 
sity System Building Authority 

The advisability of an extensive use of 
public corporations as a means of financ- 
ing state functions was seriously ques- 
tioned in the 1958 debate over expanding 
the borrowing power of the Rural Roads 
One argument that fi- 
nancing through public corporations 
should be resorted to only in case of an 
that are self 


Authority. was 


emergency or projects 
liquidating. 
Avsert B. Saye 


University of Georgia 


MFOA Plans 


June Conference 


The Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation of the United States and Canada 
will hold its 
Milwaukee, June 8-12. 
other information may be obtained from 
the association’s Chicago 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


52nd annual conference in 


Registration and 


office, 
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Researcher’s Digest 


« Edited by Ralph W. Conant 





Classify Local 


Governments 


Census Bureau Issues 

Third in New Series 

N THE Review for March, Research- 
er’s Digest reported on the first two 
publications in a Census Bureau series 
titled 1957 Census of The 
third is Local Structure 
(Washington, D. C 


cents ). 


Governments. 
Government 
1958, 85 pages, 55 


This report provides a brief description 
of authorized types of local governments 
and school systems in each state, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territories. It 
statistical tabulations nor 


contains no 


does it give the precise legal status and 
powers of individual units, but it is a con- 
venient guide to the numbers and legal 


character of these units. 


Five local government form 


the basis for the bureau's classification: 


types ot 


counties, municipalities, townships, school 


districts and special districts. Local 


units in each state are placed in one of 
and described in general 


these classes 


terms. For example, all cities and towns 
in Maryland are listed as municipalities. 
the 


significant 


simply 
differ- 


govern- 


In describing them, report 


says, “There are no 


and town 


affect 


between 
that 


for census 


ences city 


ments would their classifica- 


tion statistics.” 

Of counties in Indiana, the report says: 
“There are no areas in Indiana lacking 
organized county government. The coun- 
ty governing body is called the board of 
The number of 
units is given in each classification. 


county commissioners.” 


degrees of 
are 


varying 
autonomy 


that 
and 


Recognizing 
administrative 
found in school and special districts, these 
more detail. The 


fiscal 


classes are dealt with i 


briefer treatment within the county, mu- 
nicipal and township classes is explained 
by the fact that these are “readily recog- 
nized and present no classification prob- 
lems.” 

Some interesting facts are brought to 
light in the report: 
47 


@ County operate in 


states and in the Territory of Hawaii. 


governments 


@ Township or town governments ex- 
ist in 22 states New England 
and the middle Atlantic states, these are 
mainly rural units with limited responsi- 


Outside 


bility. 
® Public 
states by local districts that are independ- 


schools are provided in 29 


ent of governmental units. 
@ In most states a dozen or more kinds 
district are le- 


of special governments 


gally authorized. California laws name 


more than 60 distinct types. 

The Census Bureau has announced that 
future the 1957 Census of 
Governments will provide information on 


numbers in 


elective officials, public employment, pub- 
lic finances and tax valuations. Two 
general reports will be issued, providing 
(1) nation-wide information and (2) in- 
formation by states. Several advance re- 
leases have already been issued. They in- 
clude: Real Estate the 
United States, the 
61 million pieces of taxable real property 
in the U. S.; State and Local Govern- 
Indebtedness; and Property Tax 
the United States, with 


1956. 


Assessments in 


with statistics on 


ment 
Assessments in 


statistics on assessed values set in 


Advise Marin County 
To Unify Services 


Much of the literature on local govern- 
ment of necessity must deal with specific 
managerial problems. However, man- 
agement consultants often make observa- 


tions of general importance which may 
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go unnoticed because of the title of the 
published study. 

In the report of Louis J. Kroeger and 
Associates, Administrative Considerations 
in Planning the Marin County Civic Cen- 
ter (San Francisco, April 1957, 128 
pages), it is noted that when planning 
a civic center the county should look 
ahead not just to its own expanding re- 
sponsibilities but also to the possibility 
of reconstructing the entire local govern- 
ment structure into “a unified local gov- 
ernment, replacing present city, county 
and district entities.” 

In Marin County (California), as else- 
where with rapid population 
“There is a marked trend . . . for small 
communities, and large, to incorporate. 
In the very near future Marin County 
must either choose deliberately to devel- 
op new concepts of local government, 
based on the performance of many serv- 
ices on a county-wide basis, or be forced 
into the typical and familiar pattern of 
thwarted progress and confusion caused 
by many units of government competing 
with each other for tax money and dis- 
puting with each other for power. 

“Once the growing population of the 
county has been divided into a larger 
number of organized, incorporated com- 
munities, the lines of contest and con- 
flict will be drawn, and county-wide serv- 
ices, if they are possible at all, will be 
achieved only through the 
compromise and _ strained 
Now is the time, while many of its in- 
habitants still think of themselves as 
residents of Marin County, rather than of 
a particular community, to capitalize on 
that spirit to create a new form of local 
government. Now is the time to devise 
a government which will render county- 
wide service in those matters which are 
of general interest, yet retain a degree of 
local autonomy in those things which are 
of purely local community interest.” 

Consultants who are asked to develop 
prescriptions for particular problems can 


growth, 


process of 
cooperation. 


do an important service if they point to 
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the relationship of the specific problem 
or function with which they are dealing 
to a broader context—to the future of the 
area. Thus, managerial research can 
make an important contribution to the 
prevention of complex problems in ur 
ban areas which are just beginning to 
be haunted by metropolitan growing 


ins. 
i} W.N.C, Jr. 


Pamphlet Explains 
State Taxes 


Property Taxes in the State of Wash- 
ington, by John F. Sly (Washington 
State Research Council, Seattle, 1958, 
32 pages) is a remarkably concise and 
understandable study. It is the newest 
in a series of “pocket reports” titled 
“Deep in the Heart of Taxes” on state 
fiscal problems prepared by Dr. Sly and 
issued by the Research Council over the 
past year and a half.! 

Taxes are a formidable subject. The 
typical study treats them in so much de- 
tail that the average citizen just doesn’t 
take the time to get into them. The 
pocket reports have been planned specifi- 
cally to overcome that problem. Techni- 
calities are minimized and emphasis is 
on classifying basic trends and issues. 

The new pamphlet examines every im- 
portant aspect of property taxes from the 
components of the tax base to improved 
tax administration. A most useful addi- 
tion to the report is a thumbnail sketch 
of provisions in state tax law. 


Reports on Water 
Problems in South 


resources in the United 
much for 


natural 
been 


Few 
States taken so 
granted as water. In many states there 
has never been any need for adopting a 
However, 


have 


public policy on water rights. 
as shortages appear in many parts of 


1 See the Review, February 1957, 


page 106. 
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the country, state legislatures have begun 
to act. 
As a 
isiana 


this direction, the Lou- 
prepared in 


Step in 
Council 
1955 a report titled Water Problems in 
the Southeastern 
recently revised to present data through 
1957 No. 
of Research Study No. 5, 


Legislative 


States. This report was 


(Research Study 11, revision 
Baton Rouge, 
December 1957, 110 pages, $1.50). 

The report discusses current Louisiana 
water policies, their defects and the at- 
tempts being made to eliminate them. 
It also summarizes policies of water use 
in the other southern and border states 
and stresses the need for systematic codi- 


fication of state water policies. 


Probe Oklahoma 
Government 


Problems in Oklahoma State Govern- 
ment (Bureau of Government Research, 
Oklahoma, Norman, No- 
pages) is intended as a 
supplement to The Forty States 
Assembly, Columbia Uni- 

York) the bureau’s 
An Outline of Oklahoma 
Government. It was written to point out 
some of the serious problems confronting 
the state. The authors, H. V. Thornton, 


Corbitt Rushing and John Wood, suggest 


University of 
vember 1957, 95 
eight 
( American 
New 
publication, 


versity, and 


solutions to the problems, primarily, they 


say, to encourage discussion. 


Study Constitution 
Revision in South Dakota 
Da- 


( Govern- 


Constitutional Revision in South 
kota, William H. Cape, 
mental Bureau, State Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion, 1957, 
106 for re 
vising and modernizing Dakota’s 
The author at- 


section-by-section 


by 


Research 


proposals 


South 


pages) examunes 


constitution. does not 


tempt a analysis ; 
rather he limits it to constitutional prob- 
lems “most often talked about by South 
Dakotans 
them 


and students of government,” 


among state government, civil lib- 
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erties, public education, local governments 
and public finance. 
Mr. Cape has 
well organized and readable report. South 
Dakotans 
standing and improving their government 


written an intelligent, 


who are interested in under- 
should find it helpful; students of state 
find it 


for comparative studies. 


government will a good source 


Joun P. WHEELER, Jr. 


Transportation Study 
Would Aid Cities 


Citizen research committees, working 


urban transportation problems and 
looking for 
should welcome the publication of Better 
for City (Public 
Administration Service, 1958, 
110 pages, $5.00). Prepared by the Na- 


tional Committee on Urban Transporta- 


on 


some up-to-date guidance, 


Transportation Your 
Chicago, 


tion, the aim of this handbook is to help 
cities do a better job of transportation 
collection 
The 


and 


planning through systematic 


and analysis of basic facts. sug- 


designed en- 


the 


gested program was 


dorsed by many of nation’s fore- 


most authorities. 


Campaign for Illinois 
Apportionment Described 


the 


Reapportionment of Illinois legis- 
lature in 1955 was accomplished in three 
steps: the framing of a constitutional 
amendment proposal in the General As 
sembly, a successful campaign to secure 
voter approval and legislative adoption of 
a reapportionment act. 
story of the 
The Campaign 


Reapportionment Amendment, by John E 


The crucial second step 


is told in for Illinois 
Juergensmeyer (Institute of Government 
and Public Affairs, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, September 1957, 63 pages). The 
study chronicles the events of the cam- 
paign and attempts to weigh the signifi- 
cance of various interest groups on both 


sides of the issue. 
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Kentucky Public Utilities 


A useful study has come from the 
research staff of the Legislative Research 
Commission of Kentucky. The Senate 
directed the commission “to study the 
feasibility and practicability of placing 
the regulation and control of railroads, 
public utilities and motor vehicle trans- 
portation under one department.” Public 
Utilities Regulatory Bodies (Frankfort, 
January 1958, 92 pages) should prove 
valuable outside Kentucky for its theo- 
retical, constitutional and historical data 
relating to the development of state reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

J.P.W., Jr. 


Budget Explanation 


The New Jersey Taxpayers Associa- 
tion published in November The Munici- 
pal Budget (Trenton, 1957, 51 pages), 
a pamphlet designed to keep the ordi- 
nary citizen in touch with the budgets 
behind taxes. 


Property Tax Collection 


The Institute of Government at the 
University of North Carolina has pub- 
lished a revised and enlarged edition of 
Property Tax Collection in North Caro- 
lina (Chapel Hill, 1957, 500 pages, $5.00). 
The manual is No. 3 in a series titled 
Law and Government. 


Home Rule in Kentucky 


Home rule and state assistance are the 
subjects of another recent study of the 
Kentucky Legislative Research Com- 
mission, Municipal Government (Frank- 
fort, December 1957, 27 pages). Both 
sections of the study were prepared for 
the state by members of the Bureau of 
Government Research, University of Ken- 
tucky. Kenneth Vanlandingham did Part 
I on municipal home rule. John E. 
Reeves is responsible for Part II on state 
assistance. 
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Population Trends 


The population of the United States 
has increased by more than 22 million 
since 1950, 3.25 million more than during 
the 1940-50 decade. The greater rate of 
increase is attributed to a sustained high 
level birth rate and a decreasing mor- 
tality rate. 

Utah’s population is increasing at a 
faster rate than the rest of the nation. 
This trend is expected to continue in- 
definitely. 


Political Scientists to Meet 


The American Political Science As- 
sociation will hold its annual conference 
in Saint Louis, November 4-6, 1958, at 


the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel. 


With the Research Bureaus 


The University of Miami plans to or- 
ganize an Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration by selling shares to surrounding 
governmental units. A share will allow 
participating units to send employees to 
the institute for training in consulting 
and research services. 

The University of California has es- 
tablished a real estate research program. 
The main objective of the project is to 
give California a comprehensive view of 
land use. Project leaders feel that it 
may also furnish a new clue to the high 
cost of living. 

A special center devoted to the study 
of cities, their present situation and pos- 
sible future, has been established at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Designated the Center for Urban and 
Regional Studies, it is part of the School 
of Architecture and Planning. 


Correction 


In “Present Program of Suggested 
Laws,” page 143 of the Review for 
March 1958, the publisher of Suggested 
State Legislation should have been listed 


as the Council of State Governments. 





Books in Review 


Election Law 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Commission, 1957. 


E.ection Laws. 
Legislative Research 
iv, 138 pp. 

The 1956 Kentucky legislature passed 
a resolution requiring the Legislative Re- 
search Commission to prepare for the 
1958 session a comparison of Kentucky 
election procedures with the laws of other 
states and “with the models of the Na- 
tional Municipal League.” 

Professor John E. Reeves, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and William C-. 
Brafford, then of the College of Law of 
the university, were assigned to the task 
and their legislature 
conducted an informal hearing at the 
Cleveland Conference on Government of 
the National League, where 
they met other panel members drawn 
from Oregon, Georgia, Ohio, Minnesota 
ab- 


with members of 


Municipal 


and elsewhere and two experts on 
sentee voting from Washington, D. C. 

The the legislators’ 
hands, 
all the principal phases of election laws 
with attention to the problem 
of abating some election frauds still pre- 


vailing in certain counties of Kentucky 


report, now in 


is a rather complete canvass of 


special 


where tradition rather than the law seems 
to control election processes 

The report is am important contribu- 
tion to the literature of laws 
and includes some tables which are new, 
namely, requirements for getting on the 
ballot in primary elections in all states, 
limitation on campaign expenditures and 
the penalties for failure to file expense 
illegal expenditures. 


election 


reports or making 
There are additional tables dealing with 
absentee voting etc., which are not en- 
tirely new. 

Although many subjects are necessarily 
covered briefly and some matters are 
omitted as not being of interest or po- 
litically possible in Kentucky, the report 
is a superior contribution and the most 
comprehensive that we have seen for at 
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A number of bills have 
been introduced in legislature by 
Representative John C. Breckinridge to 
carry out some of the logical implications 
of the report, such as requiring precinct 
con- 


least ten years 
the 


committeemen of the parties and 
vention delegates to be elected on official 
primary ballots instead of being chosen 
by mythical mass meetings of the pre- 
cinct party members. The current situ- 
ation has practically made the party a 
self-renewing organization, leaving the 
participation by ordinary voters highly 
unrealistic. 
R.S. 


Industry 


Tue INpusTRIAL STRUCTURE OF AMER- 
1cAN Cities. By Gunnar Alexandersson. 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press, 
1956. 134 pp. $6.50. 
This book presents a 
Swedish geographer’s objective analysis 
of the industrial characteristics of 864 
cities in the United States having more 
than 10,000 population in 1950. From 
the standpoint of readers of this Review, 
perhaps the most interesting and valu- 
able sections are those presenting the 
maps, particularly the colorful Map 1, 
and the textual material setting forth 
briefly the history and of 
various industries in the growth of the 
larger covered. The statistical 
methods while not involved, are 
much easier to follow when the reader 
discovers that the definition of the “k” 
value does not appear in the text but 
instead is found in a footnote to Table I. 


distinguished 


significance 


cities 
used, 


This volume tells a fascinating story 
from at least three points of view. From 
the standpoint of economics here is a 
highly readable of the city- 
forming industries in our larger Amer- 
ican cities. For the reader concerned 
primarily with a particular city, here is 
a means of understanding its background 
and comparing it with others of like size 
Finally, for 


account 


or similar characteristics. 
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the political scientist concerned with the 
economic forces controlling the 
bution of cities over the map of the na- 
tion the book will give many stimulating 
insights. 


distri- 


There is no bibliography but the co- 
pious footnotes refer the interested reader 
to much good related material on eco- 
nomic geography. 

Cuar._ton F. Cuute, Director 


Institute of Public Administration 


Highway Financing 


(A Symposi- 
Institute, 


HIGHwWaAys 
Tax 


FINANCING 
Princeton, Inc., 


vi, 217 pp. 


um). 
1957. $5.00. 
Financing Highways 
posium sponsored by the Tax 
and held November 1956 in 
Fifteen major author-par- 
their 


reports a 
Institute 
Princeton, 


sym- 


New Jersey. 


ticipants are listed in order of 


appearance in the beginning 
Wilfred Owen 
Frederick L. Bird. 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1956 triggered 


program, 


with and closing with 


Passage of the Fed- 


the selection of highway finance as the 
symposium subject. 

Wilfred Owen pointed out that a large 
portion of the present highway system is 
Traffic 


is jammed almost everywhere, roadside 


not doing what is expected of it. 


blight is common and at rates 


traffic accidents will claim a million lives 


present 
in the next 25 years. Needed is a high- 
way system to meet the needs of our 
expanding economy, to provide the trans- 
portation services it is best equipped to 
handle, to keep pace with rapidly chang- 
ing technology, to enhance our communi- 
ties and to carry out metropolitan plan- 
ning objectives. 

Expenditures to attain these highway 
traffic 
greater 


needs in relation to current and 


volume of business need be no 
than actual highway outlays during the 
1920s, according to Robinson Newcomb, 
the second speaker. 


Arthur C. Butler indicated that “high- 
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way users” have consistently maintained 


the position that “highways are a state 
should come under 


reponsibility and 


state authority.” No matter how much 
time was required in working to attain 
dedication of highway funds to highway 
purposes it “has always justified the ef- 
fort.” (third 


structure ) cum- 


The axle-mile or ton-mile 
tax “is expensive and 
collect. It 
reciprocity, and has a number of other 


bersome to works havoc on 
features which brand it as impractical.” 
On the subject of financing highways is 
the comment, “If the federal program is 
presented just as an excuse to jack up 
taxes in the states, highway users will 
give vigorous opposition.” 

An advantage of a symposium is that 
several points of view are often pre- 
In differing from 
Edward A. Lutz 
Federal Highway 


sented and discussed. 
earlier statements, 
that the 


Act places “more, not less, responsibility 


pointed out 


on the national government for plan- 


ning, financing and taxing the use of 


highways.” In referring to the specific 
dedication of highway revenues, said to 
be a “discredited fiscal practice,” G. P. 
St. Clair indicated that such earmarking 
was as discredited and as widespread as 
Stanley J. 
that experience with the axle-mile tax 
“in kind or de 


sin itself. Bowers affirmed 
law shows no difference 
gree from problems arising in conjunc 
tion with other forms of taxation such as 
the laws governing sales taxes, property 
taxes 


franchise taxes 


of selected 


taxes, or excise 


levied on the sale commodi- 
ties.” 


The 
duced by 


final section of the book. intro 
John S. Linen, is 
consideration of “The 
local debt 


large volume of municipal 


devoted to 
increased propor- 
tions of our because of the 
financing in 
recent years which emphasize the need 
to coordinate these public expenditures 
with those which the proposed expand- 


involve.” 


T.R.W. 


ing highway program will 
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Council-Manager Developments 


DEVELOP- 
Directory oF COoUNCIL- 
Chicago, The Inter- 
Association, 


ReEceENtT CouNnciL-MANAGER 


MENTS AND 
CITIES 
national City Managers’ 
January 1958. 36 pp. $1.00. 
This 
council-manager government follows the 
familiar form with a list of all the duly 
communities 


MANAGER 


annual round-up of facts about 


accredited council-manager 
as well as statistical analyses of the pres- 
ent state of the movement. The same ma- 
terial will appear later in the Municipal 
Year Book 

This that 104 cities, 


towns and counties were added last year 


issue discloses 
to the council-manager list, bringing the 
total to 1,550; that the population under 
the plan has risen to 31 million; that of 
77 referenda held in 1957, 65 per cent re- 
sulted in adoption of the plan. Seven 
cities abandoned the plan, bringing to 63 
the number that have abandoned it since 
1912 compare with 
24 where the upheld in a 


These seven cities 


plan was 
counties—Dade 
Washoe County, 


seventeen the 


referendum. Two new 


County, Florida, and 
Nevada—brought up to 
number of counties under the plan. 

In cities from 25,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation more cities have the manager plan 
now than the other two forms put to- 
gether. One-third of the managers 
reached their 
tion from managerships in smaller cities 


present posts by promo- 
and a total of 63 per cent came to their 
present posts with assistant managership 
experience of one kind or another. 
R.S.C. 
Business and City 


ENTERPRISE AND THE City. 
By Mabel Walker. Princeton, N. J., Tax 
Institute, 1957. 144 pp. $3.00. 

This publication comprises a series of 
Tax Policy, 


BUSINESS 


articles which appeared in 
organ of the Tax Institute, during 1957. 

The first two articles analyze decen- 
factors in 


tralization of manufacturing, 


industrial location, the effect of industrial 
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location on population patterns, the im- 
pact of industrial location on government 
finance, and competition for industrial 
The third article concerns trends 
other 


of outlying 


plants. 


in office building location. Two 


articles discuss the impact 


shopping centers on central business 
districts. 
Dr. Walker's little 


should find a wide audience among prac- 
who 


admirable study 


tical businessmen and industrialists 


are constantly seeking sound advice on 


problems of shop and plant location 


R.W.C 
Politics 
John 


Let Georce Do Ir! By ] 
(a pseudonym). New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1957. 185 pp. $3.50. 
The author is described on the jacket 
as being governor of a New 
presume Foster 
In fictional form he de- 
humor the 


Foster 


England 
state—we Furcolo of 
Massachusetts. 
scribes with adventure 


of a nondescript citizen taken in tow by 


wry 


an expert ward politician to run for 
membership in the Icgislature in a party 
primary. 

This provides opportunity to exhibit 
all the sly tricks that the 
author ever heard of, concentrated in a 


It is one of the 


of politics 


single teapot campaign. 


merriest exhibits of small politics and 

chicanery to come along in some time. 
The political tricks described must be 

actual fiction 


could possible dream them al! up! 


Additional Books 


and Pamphlets 

Alcoholism 
Atcono.ttsm. Edited 
Philadelphia, The 


experiences; no writer 


UNDERSTANDING 
by Selden D. 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, The Annals, January 1958. 
143 pp. $2.00. 


Bacon. 


Assessors 
List TaKer’s Guiwe. By Henry 


Chapel Hill, University of 


Tut 
W. Lewis 
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North Carolina, Institute of Government, 
1957. 34 pp. $1.00. 

Proceepincs—Institute for Municipal 
Assessors. Papers Presented at the 1957 
Institute. Madison 3, League of Wiscon- 
sin Municipalities, 1957. 92 pp. $2.00. 

Assessment 

Rea. Estate ASSESSMENT LEVELS IN 
TAXING JURISDICTIONS OF Harris Coun- 
ty, Texas. (Second Survey.) Houston, 
Tax Research Association, 1958. 11 pp. 


Building Codes 

Copes IN ARKANSAS 
Citres. A Survey Report. By John 
Voorhees. Fayetteville, University of 
Arkansas, City Planning Division, 1957. 
30 pp. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Capital Program 
1959 Fiscat YEAR Lonc-TermM CAPITAL 
IMPROVEMENT ProcGrAM. Baltimore 2, 
Maryland State Planning Commission, 
1957. 131 pp. 
Child Welfare 
CrippLep CHILDREN PROGRAMS IN KEN- 
Tucky. Frankfort, Kentucky Legislative 
Research Commission, 1957. 61 pp. 


50 cents 


Civil Service 
SERVICE TRAINING 
PERSONNEL IN 


PuBLIc For LocaL 
GOVERNMENT 1956. A 
Survey of Current Programs and Prac- 
tices. By W. Brooke Graves. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Library of Congress, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, 1957. vii, 256 pp. 

Constitutions 

CONSTITUTIONAL ReEvISION IN SOUTH 
Dakota. By William H. Cape. Vermil- 
lion, State University of South Dakota, 
Governmental Research Bureau, 1957. 
112 pp. 

Council-Manager Plan 


QUESTIONS AND ANSweRsS—About the 
Council-Manager Plan and the City Man- 
Chicago, The Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1958. 


ager Profession. 


12 pp. 10 cents. (Discount on Quantity 


Orders. ) 
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Directories 
DIRECTORY 
Alaskan 


AvasKA City OFFIcIALs 
1957-58. Palmer, League of 
Cities, 1957. 32 pp. $1.00. 

A Drrectory or Mississipp1 MuNICcI- 
PALITIES. Edited by Edward H. Hobbs 
and Donald S. Vaughan. University, Uni 
3ureau of Public 
106 pp. $2.00 
Un- 


Informa- 


versity of Mississippi, 
Administration, 1957. vii, 

Sources OF INFORMATION AND 
USUAL Services. A Guide to 
tion, Pamphlets and Services Available 
from Organizations and Agencies in the 
United States. (Fifth Edition 1958-59.) 
Edited by Raphael Alexander. New York 
19, Informational Directory Company, 


1958. 84 pp. $2.50. 


Downtown Areas 


SHoprers ParapiseE. An Experiment 
in Downtown Revitalization, Springfield, 
Oregon, August 15-26, 1957. Springfield, 
Shoppers Paradise Publicity Committee 
(P. O. Box 155), 1957. 34 pp. Illus 


$1.00 each for more than one copy. 


Education 
Loca, Pustic ScHoot EXPENSES AND 
State Arp 1n Connecticut. Including 
Data for the School Year 1956-1957 
Hartford 3, Connecticut Public Expendi 
ture Council, 1958. 39 pp. 

THE STATE AND NonpusLic SCHOOLS 
With Particular Reference to 
sibility of State Departments of Educa- 
tion. By Fred F. Beach and Robert F. 
Will. Washington, D. C., U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1958. vii, 152 pp. $1.25. (Apply Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. 
Office, 


Respon- 


Govern- 
ment Printing Washington 25, 
©.) 

Flood Control 
FLoop INSURANCE AND 
ZoNING. Frankfort, Kentucky 


tive Research Commission, 1957. 


FLoop- PLAIN 

Legisla- 

34 pp 
In Lieu Payments 

FEDERAL IN Ligeu PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL 

Frankfort, Kentucky Legisla- 

42 pp 


DisTRICTs. 
tive Research Commission, 1958 
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Indians 

InpIANS, Law ENFORCEMENT 
Loca, GoveRNMENT. A Study of the Im- 
pact of the Off-Reservation Indian Prob- 
lem on South Dakota Local Government 
with Special Reference to Law Enforce- 
ment. By W. O. Farber, Philip A. Odeen 
and Robert A. Tschetter. Vermillion, 
State University of South Dakota, Gov- 
ernmental Research Bureau in coopera- 
tion with the Institute of Indian Studies, 


1957. 100 pp. 


AND 


Industrial Development 
A METROPOLITAN AREA APPROACH TO 
INDUSTRIAL DeveELopMENT. By Robert E. 
Boley. Washington 6, D. C., Urban Land 
Institute, Urban Land, January 1958. 4 


pp. $1.00. 


Interstate Cooperation 

RecrprocaL State LecisLatTion To En- 
FORCE THE SupPpoRT OF DEPENDENTS. An 
Information Manual with Respect to Leg- 
islation Enacted by All the States and 
Six Other Jurisdictions. (1958 Edition.) 
Chicago, The Council of State Govern- 
$1.00. 

REpPoRT OF New 
Jotnt Lecistative COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
Cooperation. New York 36, the 
1957. 508 pp. 


ments, 1957. 35 pp 
THE York STATE 
STATE 
Committee, 


Labor Unions 
UNIONS AND UNION LEADERS OF THEIR 
By Clark Kerr, New 
Fund for the Republic, 


Own CHOOSING. 
York 17, The 
1957. 24 pp. 
Leadership 

METROPOLITAN LeapersHiP. A 
BANKER’s FAITH IN REGIONAL PLAN- 
ninc. By Earl B. Schwulst. Address at 
the Twelfth Regional Plan Conference 
Luncheon, New York City, October 7, 
1957. New York 17, Regiona! Plan As- 
sociation, 1957. 11 pp. 

Liquor Control 


Survey or Liquor AND Beer LICENSE 
Frees in Nortu Dakota CITIES AND VIL- 
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League of North 
16 pp. 


LAGES. Bismarck, 
Dakota Municipalities, 1958. 


Municipal Leagues 

THe MICHIGAN MUNICIPAL 
An ANALysIs OF PoLictes AND SERVICES 
By George A. Bell. Ann Arbor, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Government, 1957. 


viii, 200 pp. $3.00. 
Municipalities 


LEAGUE: 


IpeAs For A Better City. By Mary 
Bush. Knoxville, University of Tennes- 
see, Municipal Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice, in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Municipal League, 1957. 41 pp. 

MANUAL oF West Vircinta MuNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMENT. By Eugene R. Elkins 
and Todd H. Bullard. Morgantown, 
West Virginia University, Bureau for 
Government Research, 1957. 73 pp. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION Pro- 
League of Alaskan Cities, 
Anchorage. October 31-November 2, 
1957. Palmer, the League, 1957. 45 pp. 


Neighborhoods 
CiT1zENS ORGANIZATION FOR NEIGH- 
BORHOOD CONSERVATION. By William K. 
Brussat. Chicago 37, National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Of- 
1957. 12 pp. $2.00. 


SEVENTH 
CEEDINGS, 


ficials, 


Planning 

A Basic Brsiiocra- 
Civil 
Surveying. By 


PLANNING: 
With Special 
Engineering Land 
George C. Bestor and Holway R. Jones 
California Council of 
and Land 


City 
PHY. Reference to 


and 


Sacramento 14, 
Civil Engineers 
1957. 92 pp. 


Surveyors 


PLANNING: Crrty, 
Harvey S. 
Hopkins 


EDUCATION FOR 
STATE REGIONAL. By 
Perloff. Baltimore 18, Johns 
Press, 1957. x, 189 pp. $3.50. 

Records 

Recorps MANAGEMENT AND STATE 
Arcuives. Frankfort, Kentucky Legisla- 
tive Research Commission, 1957. 61 pp. 


AND 
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Recreation 


RECREATION Piaces. By Wayne R. 
Williams. New York, Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1958. 302 pp. Illus. 
$18.00. 

Salaries 

How To Prepare A SounD Pay PLan. 
By Keith Ocheltree. Chicago 37, Public 
Personnel Association, 1957. 44 pp. $2.00. 
(Discount on quantity orders.) 

OrrictaL SALaArtes. Report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly by Colorado Joint Interim 
Legislative Committee. Denver, Colorado, 
the Committee, 1957. 26 pp. 

SALARIES OF Exectep County OrF- 
FICIALS. Report to the Interim Commit- 
tee on Salaries of the Forty-First Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado. 
Boulder, University of Colorado, Exten- 
sion Division, Bureau of State and Com- 
munity Service, 1957. Variously paged. 

Service Charges 

SANITARY SERVICE CHARGES IN TEN- 
NESSEE. Nashville 3, Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, 1957. 165 pp. $1.00. 

Service SALES OF THE City oF MapI- 
SON TO METROPOLITAN COMMUNITIES AND 
Non-Resments. Madison, University of 
Wisconsin, University Extension Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Government, 1957. 42 pp. 
$1.00. 

A Survey oF FEes 
CHARGES IN RIcHMoND, by John R. Mc- 
Cutcheon; Frat Rate BILLING FoR 
Sewer Services, by Richard B. Piatt; 
etc. (A Series of Articles on Service 
Charges) Chicago 37, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, Municipal Finance, February 
1958. 32 pp. 50 cents. 


Statistics 


AND SERVICE 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF GOVERNMENT 
In Urtan. Report to the People on Taxes 
and the Cost of Government in Relation 
to the Utah Economy. Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah Foundation, 1958. 45 pp. $1.00. 
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Subdivision Regulations 


Susppivision Recuiations. A Guide 
By William S. Bonner. Fayetteville, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, City Planning Divi 
sion, 1957. 16 pp. 


Taxation and Finance 

An ANALysIs oF Loca, Tax COoLLec- 
TION Costs IN PENNSYLVANIA. By 
Richard F. Schier and Eric A. Vadelund. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Department of 
Internal Affairs, Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs, 1958. 41 pp. 

An ANALYSIS: WASHINGTON STATE'S 
GENERAL Funp. Seattle, 
State Research Council, 1958. 24 pp 


Washington 


FepeRAL GRANTS FepeERAL Ex 
PENDITURES. ( Reprint.) 
kin. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, National 
Tax Journal, September 1957. 21 pp 


AND 
3y Selma Mush 


LecAL PusiicaTion oF Loca, Govern- 
MENT Fiscat AFFAIRS. 
Colorado General 
Colorado Legislative Council, 1957. 31 pp 

MunicrpaL Tax DIFFERENTIALS. (Re 
print.) By Orval Etter. Eugene, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Oregon Law Review, De- 
66 pp. $1.00. 

REEXAMINING THE FEDERAL CorPorRA- 
TION INcomME Tax. New York 20, Tax 
Foundation, 1958. 22 pp. 


Report to the 


Assembly. Denver, 


cember 1957. 


Report OF THE Executive Group oF 
THE “CommMitree oF 100.” Louisville, 
Kentucky, the Mayor’s Office, 1957. 31 pp. 
AND SEc- 
Kentucky 
1958. 


Funps FoR RURAL 
Roaps. Frankfort, 
Research Commission, 


STATE 
ONDARY 
Legislative 
54 pp. 

THe Taxes We Pay. Austin, Texas 
State Tax Study Commission, 1958. 24 pp. 

Town Meeting 

PARTICIPATION IN REPRESENTATIVE 
Town Meetinc. Amherst, University of 
Massachusetts, Government 
Research, 1957. 7 pp. 


Bureau of 





Henry Bruere. League 


Henry Bruére, former banker, public 
official, civic and from 1951 to 
1953 president of the National Munici- 
pal League, died February 18 at his 
home in Winter Park, Florida, after a 
brief illness. 


leader 


Missouri Mr. 
Bruére, at the age of 23, came to New 
York l ni- 
versity of study at the 
Harvard Law School and quickly made 


Son of a physician, 


after graduation from the 


Chicago and 
his influence felt. He ran the Bureau of 
City Betterment of Union 
which later became the Bureau of Mu- 
ultimately the 
Administra- 


the Citizens 


nicipal Research and 
present Institute of Public 
tion. This was the pioneer bureau of 
governmental research on which many 
similar organizations throughout the 
country have been patterned. 

He was credited with having had a 
substantial hand in overthrowing the 
Tammany machine in 1913 when John 
Purroy Mitchel elected 
Appointed city chamberlain by Mayor 
Mitchel, Mr. Bruére gave the city its 


first budget system and curbed much 


was mayor. 


traditional graft. He recommended that 
his own $12,000 job be abolished and, 
true to his convictions, resigned and 
entered private business. 

included vice 
presidencies in the Metals 


Company, Metropolitan Life Insurance 


His business caree1 


(American 
Company and the Bowery Savings 


Bank. He 


bank’s president and chairman of the 


successively became the 


board, but throughout his business 
career was called upon in an advisory 
capacity by city, state and national 
vernments. 
The Veu 


that “at the age of 34, when he resigned 
had al- 


or 
g 
York Times said editorially 
as city chamberlain, . . . he 
ready completed the equivalent olf a 


lifetime of government reform. He was 


20: 


Ex-President. Dies 


Henry Bruére 


a quiet but effective foe of graft and 


waste. 


Weidner on World Tour 

Dr. Edward W. Weidner, director of 
Michigan State University’s Institute of 
Research on Overseas Programs and 
former associate of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, left in March 
the effective- 


ness of overseas programs being con- 


researt h 


on a world tour to study 


) 


ducted by American universities in 25 


foreign countries. 


Pforzheimer to Regents Board 

Carl H. 
treasurer, recently was elected a 
ber of the New York State Board of 


Regents by the state legislature. 


E. D. Dodd Elected 

Election of Edwin D. Dodd, League 
Council member, as vice president and 
of the Na- 


Corporation, a 


Pforzheimer, Jr., League 


mem- 


assistant general manage 


tional Container sub- 


sidiary of Owens-Illinois was 


announced recently. 
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h on | 
Confere™ ernment) 


The League receives lots of letters from civic leaders telling how 
“recharges their batteries” 


Conference on Government 


National 
Here is a 


attendance at the 
for the unending civic battle. 


deft report by Mrs. Roberta Emerson of Huntington, West Virginia. 


Old League Friends 

Bid Joneses Bon Voyage 
\ reception for 

Mrs. Howard P. Jones on February 19 

in the of the Carl H. 


Pforzheimer Building was attended by 


Ambassador and 


Osborn Room 


League officers 


and friends who 
were associates of 
Mr. Jones during 
some 


the 


his service 


years ago as 
League’s executive 
director. 

Mr. Jones. now 
ambassador to In- 
donesia, had been 
appointed ambas- 
sador to National- 
ist China but the 
changed when the former nation be- 


Mr. 


Howard P. Jones 


designation was 


came the scene of internal revolt. 


2( 


} 


4 


Jones had been in charge of the point- 
four program in Indonesia prior to his 
more recent service as deputy assistant 
secretary of state for far eastern affairs. 

After serving as the League’s execu- 
tive director and editor of the Review 
from 1933 to 1939, Mr. Jones was suc- 


of the New York 


State Civil Service Commission. deputy 


cessively a member 


state comptroller, a major and later 
colonel the chief of the 
U. S. Element, Finance Group, Bipartite 
Control Office. before entering the State 


Department in 1948. 


in army and 


Heads Development Group 


Charles R. Diebold, ol 
Western Savings Bank of Buffalo and 
League regional vice president, recently 
was elected chairman of the board of 
the New York Business Development 
Corporation. 


president 

















Tools for Achieving 
setter Government 


turn to the League for help in achieving better govern 
Listed below are some of the tools available to them 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955 
. manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 
17% x 2234’ $0 cents each, set of three 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) eevevece 
Form f Mun al Government—How Have They Worked? 


Chart 


2 pages 1955 
Facts he ( lanager Plan, 8 pages 
City | e the Manager Plan, 4 pages 
Labor Manager Plan, 8 
ntation|], 12 pages 5 sonene 
to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953 
» Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 


ve may be purchased together for $1.20 


Model Laws 
+ pages 
41 
mynd Law, 54 pages (1953 
12 pages (1956) 
Election System, 48 pages (1951 
tate | is Law, 23 pages (1954) 
Tax ection Law, 40 pages (1954) 
anning Law (1955 
v 32 pages (1953 
i2 pages (1948 . 
egal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) 
egistrati System, 56 pages (1957 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


inty—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 
l rt Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956 
S. Childs, 367 pages (1952 
55 pages 1958 
: sium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 
hed (1955 ones uses 
Charters and Laws, 82 pages (19 
18, 44 pages (1957) : cunses 
y Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954) 
ents, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 
e Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
(reprinted from NATIONAL MuwnicipaL Re- 


New I He ile, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 
D M Review), 32 pages (1935) pensesstunns 

Proportional Represent n—lilustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) . 

Proporti Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 

Save Our " ph E. McLean ete reprinted from NATIONAL 
MUN AL Review), 32 pages (1954 


ers Write for Complete List and Description 


National Municipal League 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 























> . . » on « . es . ro . 
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